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Scores Big “Hit” 
Wherever Shown 


STEARNS’ 


STEEL BASE REGISTER 


is meeting with a universal appreciation 
and favor, proving far more conclusively 
than anything we can do or say, that it 
possesses real, intrinsic merit. It is not 
nearly so much the manufacturer’s praise 
as the unbiased opinion of practical men in 
the trade that determines whether or not 
his p oduct is worthy of general adoption, 
and we have the judgment of men with 
actual experience as evidence that our 
Register is an undoubted success. 


The decisions of practical installers should 
convince you that it will pay to in- 
vestigate the merits of STEARNS’ STEEL 
BASE REGISTERS. We also carry a 
complete line of warm air heater pipe and 
fittings, which we shall be glad to tell you 
of. Write to us today. 
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Equipped with an Operating Device (Pat- 
ent Applied For) which is entirely new, 
perfect in operation and cannot get out 
of order. STEARNS’ STEEL BASE 
REGISTER represents the latest in 
warm air register construction — being 
handsome in design, sturdily made and 
very highly finished. It gives the full 
capacity, both in the face and box, for 
the size pipe intended for, and is guaran- 
teed against breakage. Five sizes, from 
8x10 to 11x13 inches are furnished in 
black or white japan or electroplated 
finishes. 


STEARNS REGISTER COMPANY 


111 Fort Street East 


Detroit, Michigan 











ALPHABETICAL INDEX AND CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS, 52 and 53 


$2.00 Per Year. 
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+- The All-Steel Body of 
THE IMPERIAL 


WARM AIR FURNACE 


is rolled from a single steel plate and securely fastened 
by a single row of rivets. The top and bottom are also 
formed from single steel plates and riveted to the cylin- 
der, forming a boiler without any opening or cast iron 
connections. 


The All-Steel Body of IMPERIAL WARM AIR 
FURNACES has less riveted joints than any other steel 
warm air heater. Its heavy construction allows a greater 
heat to be generated without damaging the IMPERIAL 
WARM AIR FURNACE. Its All-Steel construction 
also causes it to radiate heat better than either cast or 
wrought iron warm air heaters. 


Absolutely gas and dust tight. 
No asbestos packing used. 
Furnished either with or without hot blast draft. 


Dealers all over the country are selling more All-Steel 
warm air heaters every day. The reason for this is that 
the superior All-Steel construction of warm air heaters 
is rapidly becoming known to the public. Our illus- 
trated circular will convince you of the excellence of 


IMPERIAL ALL-STEEL WARM AIR FURNACES. 











Write today for complete information and new illustrated printed matter. 


IMPERIAL FURNACE COMPANY 


MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 





FRONT RANK 
HUMIDIFIER 


The result of y2ars of care- 
ful study, making it one of 
the most simple and effec- 
tive ever devised. 





The supply of moisture is 
alwaysmaintained in relative 
proportion to the amount of Ff 
heat generated and is deliv- — 
ered to the air after it is ff 
heated. The | 


FRONT RANK 
HUMIDIFIER 


is built for 
durability 
and service. 





“TRADE MARK* 


Write us for 
further information. 


HAYNES-LANGENBERG MEG. CO., St. Louis, Mo. 





Pat. 1913 
Imp. 1916 





























ESTABLISHED 1880 


Representative of 
The Stove Tin Hardware 
Heating and Ventilat- 


ing Interests 
PuBLISHED Every SATURDAY 


llerdWare 





AMERICAN 


Address all communications and 
remittances to 


DANIEL STERN 
Publisher and Proprietor 
910 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago Illinois 
25 West 42nd Street, New York 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION IN THE UNITED STATES AND Its Possessions (Invariably in Advance) ONE Year PostaGE Parp $2.00 
ForEIGN Countries ONE YEAR PostaGE Paip $4.00 CaNapA ONE YEAR Postrace Pap $3.00 


Entered as Second-Class Matter June 25 1885 at the Post Office at Chicago Illinois under Act of March 3rd 1879 





VOR. Fs... Ney 3. 


CHICAGO, AUGUST 12, 1916. 


$2.00 Per Year. 
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ANOTHER AMERICAN ‘ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 
Recorp Window Display Competition is announced, 
the closing date being December 15; 


Another 
Window 1916. 
Display This is in keeping with the policy of 


Competition. this publication which for years has ad- 
vocated in its editorial and news colunins the great 
value of window displays in promoting the sales of 
hardware and other merchandise of similar character. 

It is worthy of note in this connection that 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE ReEcorD is the 
only hardware trade paper which has conducted, as a 
regular feature, at frequent intervals, competitions 
for the best window displays of hardware and kindred 
lines in which the winners received liberal cash prizes. 

The steadily increasing interest manifested by retail 
hardware dealers and their employes in these com- 
petitions, the greater number participating in each 
succeeding competition and the marked improvement 
in the window displays submitted—all these make it 
fair to assume that AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE Recorp has had a large share in the im- 
petus given to the movement for more efficient work 
in the art of arranging window displays of hardware 
and related lines. 

In his windows, the retail hardware dealer 
means of publicity of which he can make use very 
effectively and very inexpensively. Even though the 
windows may not be of the most modern design or 
construction, they are there ready for his use. But 
in many cases the hardware dealer allows them to lay 
dormant, so to speak, failing to realize that, aside 
from the printed announcement, there is no more 
efficient medium of advertising than the show window. 

In order, however, to reap the greatest possible 
benefit from this medium of publicity, the wares dis- 
played in it must be arranged in an attractive and 
tasty manner, that will induce the passer-by to stop 
and examine the window display, and it is for this 
purpose that AMERICAN ARTISAN HARDWARE 
Recorp has for years, in addition to the frequent com- 
petitions for the best window displays, published re- 
productions and descriptions of such window displays 
in each week’s issue. 

That this work is being appreciated by those who 
have the interests of the hardware trade at heart is 
evident from the numerous letters of congratulations 
and commendation which have come AMERICAN 
ARTISAN AND HARDWARE Recorp from every section 
of America, written by men who are foremost in the 
trade. 
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If for no other reason, AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE ReEcorp would feel impelled to continue 
these window display competitions by expressions like 
those published below which are-made by the judges 
of the 1915 Window Display Competition. 

Fred Ruhling, whose retail hardware store at 1315 
North Clark Street, is one of the handsomest and 
best arranged stores of its kind in Chicago and whose 
personal work in the art of window display is recog- 


‘nized to be of the highest character, was one of the 


judges in this competition and one of his statements 
made at the time the prizes were awarded is as fol- 
lows: 

“As | trim my own windows I have received many 
valuable suggestions merely from looking at the ex- 
hibits submitted, and / can therefore easily understand 
the great value of the publication of these window 
displays together with the very carefully worked out 
descriptions which form such an important feature of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE ReEcoRD in every 
week's issue. The retail hardware dealer or his em- 
ployes who carefully study these splendid articles will 
find much to inspire them to do better work in ar- 
window displays.” 

for the 
sartlett and Company, 
his father’s retail 


ranging effective 
W. FF. Waller, Salesmanager 
trict with Hibbard, 
who received his early training 
hardware store in Berwyn, one of Chicago's western 
suburbs, also a judge in the 1915 Competition, said: 
“As it had been my privilege to be a judge in 
AND HarpWArE Recorp Window 


Chicago Dis- 


Spencer, 


AMERICAN ARTISAN 
Display Competitions in previous years | 
pressed at this time with the great improvement in the 
character of the window displays in the competition 
there is a very 


was im- 


which has just been decided, for 
marked improvement—not only in the general attrac- 
tiveness but also in the ingenuity of the arrangements. 

“Please accept my sincere congratulations upon the 
splendid work which AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE Recorp ts doing and has 
for the hardware trade by thus promoting the interest 
in better and more efficient window displays of hard- 
To my mind, the value of this work cannot be 


been doing 


ware. 
overestimated.” 
Raymond J. Wise, the third judge in the 1915 Com- 


petition, who is now engaged in the retail hardware 


business at Gobleville, Michigan, after many years’ 


connection with the Chicago sales department of the 
Richards-Wilcox Manufacturing Company, Aurora, 


Illinois, said: 
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“I am free to admit that J was more than agreeably 
surprised to see so many well arranged window dis- 
plays from hardware stores in smaller towns and 
cities, which is no doubt due m a very large measure 
to AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE ReEcorp, which 
so far as | know is the only hardware trade journal 
that makes a regular weekly feature of publishing 
illustrations and descriptions of effective window dis- 
plays.” 

The announcement at this time of another Window 
Display Competition by AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HarpwWaAreE Recorp should stimulate still further the 
endeavors in the direction of well planned and ef- 
ficiently executed window displays of hardware and 
kindred lines. The competition which will come to a 
close December 15, 1916, will be conducted under the 
same conditions obtaining during previous com- 
petitions, and cash prizes amounting to $100.00 will 
be divided among the winners. 

The prizes will be awarded as follows: 

First Prize, $50 in cash, for the best photograph 
and description received of window display of hard- 
ware. 

Second Prize, $25 in cash, for the photograph and 
description second in excellence. 

Third Prize, $15 in cash, for the photograph and 
description third in excellence. 

Fourth Prize, $10 in cash, for the photograph and 
description fourth in excellence. 

The conditions of the competition are as follows: 

The photographs must be accompanied by descrip- 
tions of how the window displays were arranged and 
the materials used. These photographs and descrip- 
tions may be sent in by mail or express, charges pre- 
paid, and must reach this office not later than Decem- 
ber 15, 1916. Address all photographs to AMERICAN 
ARTISAN AND HARDWARE Recorp Prize Competition, 
g10 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Each photograph and description must be signed by 
a fictitious name or device and the same name or de- 
vice must be put upon a sealed envelope containing 
the real name and address of the contestant. This 
sealed envelope is to be enclosed with the photograph. 
Contestants are permitted to enter as many photo- 
graphs of displays as they please. 

‘A Competition Committee of three will be ap- 
pointed, one of whom will be an expert window 
dresser and one an experienced hardware man. This 
committee will pass upon the merits of all photo- 
graphs and descriptions received, without knowing 
the names or addresses of the senders, and will decide 
the winners of the contest. 

AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD re- 
serves the right to publish all photographs and de- 
scriptions submitted in this competition. 








As NOTED on pages 38 to 40 of this issue of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN, another—great—step has been 
Broadened taken in the movement for a comprehen- 
ee sive system of Industrial Training of 
Education ‘Apprentices in the various trades, which 
Movement. was started by Daniel Stern, publisher 
and proprietor of AMERICAN ARTISAN, when he in- 


vited a number of prominent men in the sheet metal 
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trade to meet with educators who have taken an im- 
portant part in the—altogether too limited—system of 
Industrial Training which Chicago has today. This 
meeting was held on July 8th and a full report of 
the discussion which took place at that time was pub- 
lished on pages 34 to 38 of the July 15th issue of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN. 

The progress which has been made in these four 
weeks since that meeting augurs well for the ultimate 
success of the movement and the fact that Labor 
is willing to cooperate with the Employer is shown 
not only by the statement made by William Hines, 
President of the International Union of Sheet Metal 
Workers, who spoke at the meeting which was held on 
August fifth, but also by the specific instances of 
such cooperation, such as in the case of the car- 
penters, the electrical workers, the printers, the sheet 
metal workers and other labor organizations who are 
working together with the corresponding bodies of 
employers in Chicago and are thus making the pres- 
ent arrangement with the Board of Education for 
Vocational Training resultful of a certain measure 
of success. 

What is needed in order to make this movement of 
the highest possible effect and benefit is a real appre- 
ciation on the part of employers in shops and fac- 
tories, of employes in these places, of parents, of edu- 
cational officials, of the fact that this country of ours 
—these United States of America—is woefully lack- 
ing in organized Vocational Training and the awful 
waste and handicap which is thereby imposed upon 
our future prosperity. 

The following statement made by William C. Red- 
field, Secretary of Commerce in our Federal Govern- 
ment, who is known as a successful manufacturer and 
business man, is peculiarly appropriate with refer- 
ence to this matter, drawing as he does, a striking 
picture of German and American industries: 


“But I want to come back now into the German 
factory and go through it with you, if you please, and 
look at the men at the benches. I am, of course, 
speaking of normal times. These men are trained 
men. They know the what and the why of the work 
they have to do. Look into the organization of the 
schools of Germany and you will find the school sys- 
tem devoted to training—what? Training whom? 
the artisan at the benches in the factories. 

“We are competing with specialists not only at the 
top, but also at the bottom, and all through when we 
are attempting to compete with the best of German 
industry. 

“Against that let us place a sad picture presented 
by certain great American industries. For example, 
in one large establishment employing some 24,000 
hands—and observe the use of the word ‘hands,’ so 
different from minds. What a confession of our own 
inaptitude when we speak of our employes as ‘hands,’ 
and how different the outlook would be if we spoke of 
employing so many ‘minds’! In this great establish- 
ment with 24,000 human souls employed, in one year 
there passed through the mills about 59,000 souls. Is 
there a sadder spectacle than that of the incompetent 
ones who enter your establishment, fail and go out 
at-the backdoor ?” 
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Secretary Redfield was talking about “Waste.” Can 
there be any greater waste in the trades and crafts 
of our country than a condition which makes prac- 
tically no provision for the proper training of our 
boys and young men—and women for that matter— 
in the trades or industry in which they are to be en- 
gaged or in which they are already engaged? 

Truly, it is well that at last we are coming to see 
and appreciate the importance of the matter of pro- 
viding suitable facilities for and requiring our young 
people to take advantage of these facilities to obtain 
a real Vocational Education. 

AMERICAN ARTISAN congratulates those who have 
taken up the cudgel for Vocational Education. They 
are showing by their willingness to spend time, thought 
and money, that they are in earnest, and there is 
every reason to expect and to look for a successful 
outcome of the movement. Anything that this publica- 
tion and its management can do to this end will be 
done cheerfully and with all the force we can put be- 
hind our efforts. 








RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
BY SIDNEY ARNOLD 








“Jeff” Corydon, who traces his ancestry back to 
France, but whose real given name is Jeppe, having 
been born in Denmark, is a good story teller and 
usually he is able to “keep things moving” wherever 
he is around. Here is one of his latest Irish stories: 

Pat .was leisurely smoking his pipe on the last 
seat of a crowded summer car. A sharp-featured, 
domineering woman crowded in beside him. She 
sniffed the air repeatedly, and then said icily: “If 
you were a gentleman you wouldn’t smoke in the 
presence of a lady.”’ 

“Shure, mum,” replied he. 
hadn’t noticed as I was.” 

She came back at him hotly: “If you were my 
husband I'd give you a dose of arsenic.” 

And he, studying her furtively for a moment, mur- 
mured: “Shure, mum, an’ I’d take it.” 

* * * 


‘Beg pardon, mum, | 


In one of the eastern newspapers I noticed the 
following “editorial” in a department store advertise- 
ment: 

“*She’s a wit,’ said one woman of another. 

“But she was not a wit. She only took delight in 
saying the things that gentler folk left unsaid, finding 
an unholy pleasure in touching sensitive nails upon 
their heads and actually enjoying the consternation 
that followed her most ‘brilliant’ remarks. 

“Usually she found somebody to laugh; persons 
petty enough to enjoy the confusion of her victims, 
knowing in their narrow souls that her open freedom 
of speech could never be theirs, yet very willing to 
spread her remarks abroad with a ‘now, don’t say I 
said so.’ 

“And the ‘wit’ flourished, flourished until her raillery 
turned to sarcasm, and from sarcasm to venom. And 
one day she found that nobody, not even the petty 
ones, laughed with her or sought her company. 

“She looked in the mirror and found that her habit 
of mind had written itself indelibly in her face. 
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“A penalty we all pay. A person cannot keep his 
character out of his face. 

“Neither can a business house, for very long. Hon- 
estly is written in all its ‘character lines’ as indelibly 
as dishonesty would be were it there.” 

Too many of us are prone to “speak our minds,” 
and too few of us give enough heed to the feelings 
of others. Too many of us have to pay the penalty 
for these sins, for sins they are—just as much as 
stealing. 

* 7K * 

[ received a little reminder the other day from Dick 
‘lanagan, who is selling Bonney tools and vises in the 
Chicago territory. Dick was in Milwaukee and in 
spite of the lake breezes and the “sea foam” for which 
this northern suburb of Chicago is famous, it was 
“some hot,” as he put it. The snap shot that he sent 

















Dick Flanagan Enjoying 104 Degrees in the Shade of a 

Milwaukee Retail Hardware Store. 
me would indicate that Dick is determined to make 
himself comfortable even if he has to shed his ‘‘pinch- 
back” tailor made. The picture was taken in front of 
the retail hardware store of Barg and Foster in Mil- 
waukee with the thermometer registering 104 degrees 
in the shade. 

[ have a letter from Sam D. Latty, President of the 
Kirk-Latty Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
and Chairman of the Membership Committee of the 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, in 
which he tells me that the Committee is conducting a 
vigorous campaign for new members, so when the 
Association meets at Atlantic City next October I ex- 
pect to see a good many of my friends who have not 
as yet joined this very progressive organization, 
proudly wearing the insignia of active members. 

Go to it, Sam; every manufacturer of hardware in 
its many various forms ought to be affiliated with the 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, 
simply as a matter of dollars and cents to himself. 


Clyde L. King, who makes plows for a living and 
justly prides himself on being an “Old Guard,” tells 
me in a recent letter that in Georgia and Alabama, 
they have had the most severe and continued rain ever 
experienced, but that although this year’s corn and 
cotton crops are badly damaged heavy orders are being 
booked for plows and other agricultural implements, 
and that he looks for good business during the cut- 
rent business year. 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 








An addition to their plant costing $10,000 will soon 
be erected by the Crown Stove Works, Thirteenth 
Street and Forty-sixth Avenue, Cicero, Illinois. 

The Hughes Electric Heating Company, Chicago, 
manufacturers of heating devices, are planning to 
build a factory at’ Taylor and Waller Streets.to cost 
$150,000. 
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PATENTS FIRE=-LINING FOR STOVES. 





Under number 1,193,450, United States patent rights 
have been granted to Bertram B. Culver, St. Louis, 
- Missouri, for a fire- 
lining for stoves de- 
scribed as _ follows: 
In a stove, a combus- 
tion chamber, a fire 
lining located in said 
combustion chamber, 
a series of lugs form- 
ed on each side of 
said lining, an air chamber formed in said stove on 
one side of said lining, said lugs on one side of said 
lining adapted to protrude into said air chamber, said 
lugs on the opposite side of said lining adapted to 
protrude into said combustion chamber, recesses 
formed in said combustion chamber lugs, said re- 
cesses of said lugs serving as depositing place for the 
reception of products of combustion from said com- 





bustion chamber. 
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PROPERLY CONSTRUCTED RANGE 
NECESSARY FOR GOOD COOKING. 





Because it is designed along dignified and practical 
lines, Foster’s Agate Range, shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration, is 

said to combine 
the highest cook- 
ing efficiency 
with pleasing ap- 
pearance. The 
flue construction, 
for example, is 
stated to assure 
steady, equal 
heat under all six 
lids, regardless 
of the nature of 
the cooking, so 
that rapid heat- 
ing capacity with 
strict fuel econ- 
omy are outstanding features of this range. Three-sec- 
tion back walls, duplex bottom grates, square ovens 
and extra strength fire linings, centers and covers are 














Foster’s Agate Range. 


also important points that help to raise the efficiency 
of the range, as also does the porcelain lined reser- 
voir with japanned lids that are described as rust 
proof. The reservoir is entirely enclosed to conform 
with the body and the high closet is strongly built of 
rust-resisting, 26-gauge iron, smooth finish with nick- 
eled trimmings. Three sizes and eight styles of 
Foster’s Agate Ranges are made, some with nickel- 
plated and some with plain cast front doors, all hav- 
ing large nickel-plated towel bars the full length of 
the front. Further particulars can be secured from 
the Foster Stove Company, Ironton, Ohio. 
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OVEN THERMOMETER ENABLES HOUSEWIFE 
TO BAKE WITH CERTAINTY AND 
EXACTNESS. 








ecause it measures heat as a clock measures time, 
a good oven thermometer will enable the housewife 
to bake with certainty 
and exactness. [ur- 
thermore, the fact that 
by this means, just the 
correct amount of heat 
is used, is claimed to 
insure a great saving in 
fuel—from 10 to I5 
percent in coal or 
wood stove, and from 
20 to 25 percent in gas, 
oil or electric stoves. 
The Cooper Oven Thermometer, shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, is described as a durable, sensi- 
tive, quick-working device of this class that helps the 
housewife to dispense forever with the guess work 
method of baking or roasting. It is said to be a great 
selling point on a stove or range and is used by many 
manufacturers of high grade stoves and ranges who 
appreciate the fact that the public is gradually com- 
ing to a realization of the importance and necessity 
of properly cooked food. Full details of the construc- 
tion and use of the Cooper Oven Thermometer, to- 
gether with price list, can be secured from the 
Cooper Oven Thermometer Company, Pequabuck, 
Connecticut. 





Cooper Oven Thermometer. 





HIGH GRADE REPAIRS FOR STOVES, RANGES 
AND WARM AIR HEATERS. 


No heating appliance is perfect and sooner or later 
every stove, range or warm air heater will be in need 
of repairs for certain parts. This naturally means a 
demand on the dealer for these articles and if he is 
constantly in a position to furnish high grade supplies 
and furnish them on short notice, it is easy to under- 
stand how he will profit greatly thereby. Of the firms 
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that carry large stocks of such repairs and parts for 
stoves, ranges and warm air heaters and are able to 
ship them promptly, may be mentioned the A. G. 
Brauer Supply Company, St. Louis, Missouri, who 
state that they use excellent materials, combined with 
skilled workmanship and thus produce repairs that 
are good fitting and exceptionally serviceable. Coupled 
with the merit and reasonable prices are the excellent 
shipping facilities, which, they say, will be genuine 
factors in gaining the good will of the customers. 
Dealers desiring further information should write for 
full details to the A. G. Brauer Supply Company, 316- 
318 North Third Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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STOVE POLISH THAT ANNEALS TO SURFACE. 





The chief merit attributed to the Black Silk Stove 
Polish is that not only does it give a brilliant, glossy 





shine, but that this 
shine practically an- 
neals to the iron or 


steel and will not rub 
or dust off. As evi- 
dence of its quality the 
fact is presented that 
dealers use it on their 
sample stoves. Black 
Silk Stove Polish is 
furnished in liquid or 
in paste form. The 
illustration herewith 
shows a container of the paste form, and, according 
to the manufacturers, the polish will not dry out, rust 
through cans or freeze in any climate, retaining its 
original qualities until entirely used up. These latter 
advantages are also claimed for the Black Silk Metal 
Polish and the Black Silk Iron Enamel made by the 
same manufacturers. The metal polish is used for 
nickel, brass, copper, tinware or silverware and the 
enamel for registers, gas stove bodies, stove pipe, 
grates, etc. The three polishes can be purchased 
from jobbers and further information can be secured 
from the Black Silk Stove Polish Works, Sterling, 
Illinois. 
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Can of Black Silk Stove Polish. 





fF CORRUGATED EDGE OF BLADE GIVES 
DAMPER CLIP GREAT STRENGTH. 





Because it is in constant use, an article such as a 
damper clip must possess great durability and in the 
case of the Ideal Damper Clip, shown in the accom- 





Ideal Damper Clip. 


panying illustration, the corrugation around the edge 
of the heavy steel blade is said to make them among 
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the strongest clips on the market. These clips pos- 
sess many other features which are thus enumerated 
by the manufacturers: They may be applied with or 
without rivets. The spring and button are so locked 
to the rod that when the rod is removed from the 
blade, the spring and button will not come off. Both 
sides of the spindle are the same, so that it makes 
no difference which way it is put into the blade, only 
one quarter turn being required to securely lock it. 
Besides these clips, the manufacturers offer many 
other items of seasonable hardware, including stove 
pipe dampers, andirons, fireplace sets, waffle irons, 
cover lifters, stove and warm air heater pokers, mop 
sticks, etc. Any of the following catalogs of these 
goods will be to hardware jobbers and retailers upon 
request: Number 1375, Stove Trimmings; Number 
1474, Mop Sticks; Number 1525, lireplace Materials, 
and Number 1424, Waffle Irons. Requests should be 
made to the Stover Manufacturing Company, 719 
Kast Street, Freeport, Illinois. 
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TWO LARGE OVENS IN GAS RANGE AFFORD 
REAL CONVENIENCES. 





In the accompanying illustration is shown the 
Champion Number 60 Gas Range, whose chief fea- 

ture is the two 
large ovens, 
built practically 
on the cooking 
level. These 
ovens are 18 by 
and 
14 inches high 
and are said to 


18 inches 


allow the house- 
wife to bake in 
the upper oven 
and roast in the 
oven at 
time 


lower 
the 
with but one fire, thus, it is claimed, saving one-half 
The bottom of the upper oven is 





Champion Number 60 Gas Range. 


same 


of the fuel cost. 
made of cast iron and contains a cooking lid, 30 that 
boiled foods can be cooked here and the unpleasant 
odors passed up the flue. The range is made either 
in right or left oven and its specifications are listed 
as follows: Ebony finish castings that require no 
blacking ; storage oven 2114) inches wide, 20/2 inches 
deep and 11 inches high; two giant, one simmering 
shipping weight, 


medium burners; 


and two 275 
pounds; length, 49 inches and extreme height, 50/% 
inches. Catalog containing further particulars and 


price list can be secured from the Champion Stove 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


~-o2 


In these days when so many salespeople are back- 
ward in coming forward it seems too bad to have to 
In one store the writer 





criticize the reverse fault. 
was solicited to indicate his wants three times when 
from six to twelve feet away from the salesperson. 
This habit interferes rather unpleasantly with that 
comfortable freedom we enjoy so much in our shop- 


ping. 
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THE WEEK'S HARDWARE 
RECORD 


Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Dealer 








AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 
RECORD is the only publication containing west- 
ern hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 46 to 51 inclusive. 

The Lackawanna Cutlery Company, Nicholson, 
Pennsylvania, has been incorporated with a capital of 
$10,000. Morris G. Hinkley is treasurer of the new 
Company. 

The Dietz Manufacturing Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has been incorporated by William C. F. Dietz, 
Fred. Dietz, and others, with $10,000 capital stock. 
The company expects to establish a plant for the man- 
ufacture of a patented washing machine. 














SCHLAFER HARDWARE STORE BEING 
GREATLY IMPROVED. 


The retail store of the Schlafer Hardware Com- 
pany, Appleton, Wisconsin, of which O. P. Schlafer, 
President of the Wisconsin Hardware Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, is the head, is undergoing ex- 
tensive alterations. An entire new, modern front is 
being installed, both the first and second stories being 
all-glass, and the interior is also being changed; the 
partition running through the store from front to rear 
is to be removed and steel pillars and beams substi- 
tuted. The stock will be re-arranged under the super- 
vision of Sharon E. Jones, Indianapolis, Indiana, who 
is well known as an expert on hardware store arrange- 
. ment and who at one time was President of the Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Association. 
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FOREIGN BUYERS IN THE UNITED STATES. 








According to information furnished by P. M. La- 
Rose, Commercial Agent in Charge of the Chicago 
Office of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, the following buyers of hardware and kindred 
lines, from foreign countries are now in the United 
States and can be reached at the addresses given here- 
with: 

Mr. J. A. Chambers, Cape Town, South Africa— 
Agencies for Indian blankets, sewing machines, enam- 
eled ware, horseshoes, paint brushes, lamp chimneys, 
wall paper, wrapping paper, wood utensils, hay forks, 
wooden shovel handles, cheap blacksmith stock and 
dies, grass rugs and camp furniture. References: R. 
G. Dun & Company and ‘African Banking Corporation, 
Limited, Wall Street, New York City. 

Mr. Spencer Claude Cowan, London. New York 
City Office, Park Avenue Hotel—Agencies, on a com- 
mission basis, for hardware, kitchen utensils, ladies’ 
hosiery and underwear and ladies’ silk gloves—all 
agencies for South Africa. References: Harris, Allan 
& Company, 32 Liberty Street, New York City. 


Mr. J. D. Reitzman of the Moscow, Limited, Mos- 
cow, Russia. New York.City Office, go Wall Street— 
Agencies for hardware and metal novelties, enameled 
ware, bolts and nuts, horseshoe nails, trunk locks, um- 
brella frames, files and rasps, hack saws and scythes. 
References: Russian Asiatic Bank, Moscow, Russia. 

Mr. Salema, Portugal. New York City Office, Hotel 
McAlpin—Agency for hydraulic cement, timber, rails 
of all sorts, iron sheets, paper pulp, heavy oil motors, 
tractors for agricultural purposes and brass screws for 
electrical fixtures. Reference: National City Bank, 
New York City. 

FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES ARE 

PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 

AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 





The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés has received information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 


ber as given herewith: 

Cutlery, glassware, paint, etc., Number 22024—An Ameri- 
can consular officer in Paraguay writes that a business man in 
his district wishes to represent, on a commission basis, man- 
ufacturers and exporters of glassware, paint and painters’ 
supplies, crockery, lamps and lanterns, cutlery, thread, paper 
and stationery, canned goods and preserved fruits, textiles, 
wire, and house furniture. Correspondence in English. 

Tin plates, Number 22017.—Supplementing Foreign Trade 
Opportunity Number 21854, the first is now in the market for 
tin plates. Sizes wanted are: 28 by 23, and IC 28 by 21. 
Prices are desired on 100 of each size. References. 

Enameled ware, blankets, sewing machines, etc., Number 
22019.—One of the commercial agents of the Bureau reports 
that a representative of a South African firm is now in the 
United States for the purpose of securing agencies for In- 
dian blankets, sewing machines, enamel ware in general, 
horseshoes, paint brushes, lamp chimneys, wall paper, wrap- 
ping paper, wood utensils, hay forks, wooden shovel handles, 
cheap blacksmith stock and dies, grass rugs, and camp furni- 
ture. References. 

Hardware, drugs, etc., Number 22033.—The representa- 
tive of a Russian wholesale and retail firm, who is now in 
the United States, informs the Bureau that he expects to re- 
turn to Russia soon and desires to form commercial relations 
with firms which are desirous of doing business in that coun- 
try. He is particularly interested in hardware, drugs, and 
general merchandise. References. 

Hardware, trunk locks, etc., Number 22036.—Supplement 
ing Foreign Trade Opportunity Number 19521, one of the 
commercial agents of the Bureau reports that a representative 
of the firm is now in the United States with a view to secur- 
ing agencies for the sale in Russia of hardware and metal 
novelties, including enamel ware, bolts, and nuts, horseshoe 
nails, trunk locks, umbrella frames, files and rasps, scythes, 
etc. References. 

Motor cycles, Number 22045.—A motor cycle dealer in 
Norway informs an American consular officer of his desir 
to be placed in communication with American manufacturers 
of motor cycles. Correspondence may be in English. Quo- 
gg f. o. b. New York. Cash against documents will be 
paid. 

Steel hoops and wire nails, Number 22049—A commis- 
sion merchant in France asks the Bureau to furnish him the 
names of manufacturers of soft-steel hoops for casks and 
cases, and of wire nails. 
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Retail Hardware Dealers Who Are Prepared 
Will Have Big Business This Fall 


By Wi1i1am T. Gormiey, of Bullard and Gormley Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

















a 


I was pleased to read the editorial which was pub- 
lished on page 13 of the August fifth issue of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE’ ReEcorD, en- 
titled “Building Opera- 
tions Indicate Continued 
Prosperity,’ because in 
that editorial definite 
proofs were furnished of 
the fact that not only is 
our domestic activity great 
but that this activity is 
general in its character and 
that there is real confidence 
among those who have money to invest in the con- 
tinued activity along strictly domestic lines, leaving 
out of consideration altogether the question of when 
the European war is going to stop. 

When banks and individuals will loan money to be 
used in building operations the totals of which will 
run into considerably more than a billion dollars for 
a little over 100 of the larger cities, it would seem 
that this in itself is about the best proof any one can 
want of the fact that our present prosperity is not 
based on the temporary demand for war supplies that 
comes from Europe, but that it based upon the sound 
foundation of general activity in all lines of trade and 
industry as well as good financial circumstances 
among the agricultural part of our population. 

With these facts in mnd, my advice to my friends 
in the retail hardware business is to be prepared to 
take care of the big business which is at hand. 

Two years ago I gave the same advice, but there 
were some who could see nothing but hard times so 
long as the war in Europe lasted. They refused to 
place orders, and when their old customers came to 
them, they could not serve them. They lost thousands 
of dollars in sales and profits. 





Wiliitiam T. Gormley. 


A year ago there was also some talk about holding 
back: Prices were too high and would come down. 
My advice was still to place orders so as to have 
merchandise on hand with which to supply the de- 
mand. Some took my advice and made extra profits 
because they were in position to serve their customers 
when the latter clamored for all sorts of hardware. 
The others were “sure” that they could secure sup- 
plies when they “got ready,” but when they wanted 
to place orders the manufacturers and wholesalers 
were unable to fill them in time. 

This fall is going to be a profitable one for retail 
hardware dealers, whether they be located in agricul- 
tural sections or in industrial centers. To be sure, in 
some places some grain crops will not be as large as 
last year, but prices on these grains will be consider- 
ably higher, and the farmers have money and are will- 
ing to spend it. 


In the industrial communities the chief difficulty 
the manufacturers are having is that of securing suf- 
ficient labor, which means higher wages—and this 
certainly means more money to be spent with the 
retail hardware dealer for tools of all sorts, for 
utensils to be used in the home, for supplies to be 
used in improving the laboring men’s homes. 

So, again, my advice is to be prepared to serve your 
customers properly. If you have not yet done so 
make certain that your stock is in condition, or will 
be so, to fill the demand of those in your community 
who will be in need of hardware during the coming 
season. 

There is no reason for hesitancy. Prices are high, 
to be true, but there is nothing to indicate that they 
will recede during the present season. Manufactur- 
ers are working their plants at full time and whole- 
salers are passing their stocks out as fast as they 
arrive; there are no great surplus stocks, of raw 
material nor of finished goods. 

When you have arranged for your supply for the 
coming season, make up your mind that this fall and 
winter are going to show the biggest record of sales 
and go after business with 





and profits for your store 
vim and vigor. 

If you have not been a regular advertiser, become 
one now. Use this inexpensive and efficient medium 
for the increase of your business. Contract with your 
local newspaper for a liberal space, the copy to be 
changed for every issue. In your advertisements 
make specific offers of certain items, describe them, 
use illustrations of them—and quote a definite price 
on each one. That will make your advertising effec- 
tive. 

Make the proper use of your windows. Arrange 
displays of seasonable lines, using the fine show cards 
and posters that most of your manufacturers will be 
glad to furnish you for this purpose, and don’t be 
afraid of placing a price ticket on each article dis- 
played in the windows. 

In your store make the best possible use of your 
aisle tables and counters: Have special displays of 
various lines, changing them frequently—this also 
applies to the window displays. 

In short, go after business as if you meant it—and 
you will have a cleaner stock and a bigger bank bal- 
ance when inventory comes. 


ih 


ented 


Chicago, August 8, 1916. 
sielibinenaannnsitliaes , 
The fundamental differences of men are nowhere 
more apparent than in their efforts to solve the prob. 
lems of selling. 
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EXHIBITS IN AMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 








ATTRACTIVE WINDOW DISPLAY OF 
ELECTRIC LAMPS. 


The accompanying illustration shows a window dis- 
ploy of electric lamps which received Honorable Men- 
tion in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
Window Display Competition. It was prepared by 
Karl M. Haugen for the Schlafer Hardware Com- 
pany, Appleton, Wisconsin. 

The window display was simple in arrangement, 





lamps during the past nine years: Four million sold 
in 1906; twelve million sold in 1910; 36 million sold in 
1912, and 70 million sold in 1915. Farther back, three 
cards of a different style resting against cartons 
served to point out the way to better light with 25 
watt, 40 watt and 60 watt lamps, telling for which 
purpose each type was especially adapted. 

Various shapes and finishes of electric lamps were 
also displayed, including the clear glass lamps, the 
half-frosted and the entirely-frosted styles, and rang- 





Window Display of Electric Lamps Awarded Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 


Window Display Competition. 


Arranged by Karl M. Hau en for the Schlafer Hardware Company, Appleton, 


Wisconsin. 


showing all the lamps mounted either in bases or on 
cartons. The background had a wooden frame but 
was principally formed of dark velvet draperies, above 
which were placed a series of colored pictures deal- 
ing with the use of the Mazda electric lamps and in- 
cidentally imparting quite a bit of life to the window 
display. Flowers and leaves strung from the wooden 
beams at the top and the four large pennants on the 
background also increased the beauty and effective- 
ness of the window display. 

On the floor, various sizes of lamps, ranging from 
the tiny ones at the left to the large ones towards 
the rear and the right, were exhibited, the majority 
resting in socket bases and the remainder on lamp 
cartons. In the front portion of the window four 
show cards indicated the progress in the sale of Mazda 


ing from slender shapes through the ordinary type, to 
the lamps of spherical form. 

This window display proved particularly attrac- 
tive because it was attractively arranged and at the 
same time gave the onlooker interesting information 
about the progress in the sale of Mazda lamps and 
about their various uses. 


2 





If physical growth stops at adolescence, there is 
no necessity for mental growth to stop short of the 
grave. Many young men find on leaving school that 
they have learned many things of little practical value 
and have left unlearned many things of much prac- 
tical value. This fact is only a handicap to the man 
who starts out with a notion that education stops when 
he closes the school room door behind him. 
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NEAT WINDOW DISPLAY OF SHARPENING 
STONES AND KINDRED ARTICLES. 


The illustration herewith shows a neatly-arranged 
window display of Sharpening Stones and Kindred 
Articles which was prepared by O. H. Grube for 
the Hammacher, Schlemmer Company, New York 
City, and was awarded Honorable Mention in 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE ReEcorpD Window 
Display Competition. 

Extreme care in detail and symmetry was the key- 
note of this window display, and the various articles, 
being essentially rectangular, lent themselves admir- 
ably to such an arrangement. The background and 
sides were of highly finished wood with handsome 
panels and ornamental work. On this background 
three frames were attached, inside of which were dis- 
played various styles of sharpening stones for the 
farmer, the mechanic, the butcher and the layman. 
These frames rested on a narrow shelf showing other 
sharpening stones and butchers’ steels, above which 
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stock and the natural consequence was, no doubt, that 
the sales in this department were materially increased. 





BOYS’ LAND RECLAMATION CONTEST 
ANNOUNCED. 





In this country today there are millions of acres of 
land literally going to waste because of stumps, stones, 
boulders, swamps, gullies and other such conditions 
that handicap farming. Every farmer knows that 
with these obstacles removed, the ground can often be 
turned into fertile, profitable fields, but the situation 
is that many farmers are too busy with their present 
fertile land to bother with the waste acreage. Hence 
the boy of the farm will be interested to learn of a 
Land Reclamation Contest for Boys which has re- 
cently been announced. 

This contest gives the boy a chance for greater de- 
velopment. It provides that the farmer look over his 
farm and pick out the waste spots, then turn one acre 
of it over to his son, or another interested boy and let 
him improve it. If the ground is covered with stumps 
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Window Display of Sharpening Stones and Kindred Articles Awarded Honorable Mention 
Arranged by O. H. Grube for the Hammacher, Schlemmer 


HARDWARE RECORD Window Display Competiticn. 





in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 


Company, New York City. 


were suspended several razor strops. The tops of the 
frames also served to display the stoties, as also did 
the shelves supported by brackets at the sides of the 
window. 

On the floor, a similar frame was tilted from the 
glass up towards the rear and here also on a dark 
background were exhibited different stones with the 
trademark of the manufacturer shown in the center. 
Off to the sides, various arrangements of sharpening 
stones for different tools together with cartons of 
sharpening oils were grouped, and their effectiveness 
was increased by the two large, colored cut-outs show- 
ing the farmer, the mechanic, the housewife, the lay- 
man and the butcher all lauding the stones, sharpening 
hones and grinders displayed. 

The great variety of sharpening stones and kindred 
articles displayed served to acquaint those in need of 
such items with the fact that they were carried in 





or boulders, let him clear it; if it is swampy, let him 
drain it—any method of reclamation is allowed. Then 
after clearing the land, the boy will improve the soil 
and raise a crop. No special crop is specified, the 
only restrictions in the contest being that the work on 
the one acre must be planned and done or supervised 
by the boy himself. 

January 1, 
The 


country has been divided into five sections and large 


Entries for the contest must be in by 
1917, and the event closes on December 1, 1917. 
cash prizes together with honorable mentions, that 
carry subscriptions to farm papers, will be awarded to 
boys in each section. Details of the prizes and of all 
the conditions of the contest can be obtained from I. 
I. du Pont de Nemours and Company, Department 12, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 
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are sold. 


You don’t get your profits until the goods 
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ANOTHER WINDOW DISPLAY COMPETITION 
ANNOUNCED BY AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HARDWARE RECORD. 


To create and maintain among hardware dealers 
and their employes a full appreciation of the im- 
portance of window displays in the retail hardware 
store, AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HarDWARE RECORD 
has for years conducted Window Display Competi- 
tions, and another competition is now announced,: 
which will close on December 15th, 1916. As 
in previous competitions, cash prizes amounting to 
one-hundred dollars will be presented by AMERICAN 
ARTISAN AND HARDWARE ReEcorD to the winners, and 
the competition is open to all hardware dealers or 
their employes, who may enter any number of window 
displays of any line of merchandise sold in hardware 
stores, such as general hardware, machinists’ supplies, 
builders’ hardware, automobile supplies, sporting 
goods, house furnishings, cutlery, tools, stoves and 
ranges, warm air heaters, sheet metal products and 
kindred articles. 

Those who participated in the Window Display 
Competitions of the past fully realize that, were they 
recipients of prizes or not, the effort on the whole 
redounded greatly to their benefit and actually be- 
came of material assistance to them in improving 
their work in this respect. First, because it served 
to impress upon them the absolute necessity for cre- 
ating attractive window displays and showed them 
that the window display was an important factor in 
the sales of the store. Second, because it then went 
from the theoretical to the practical—furnishing them 
with numerous, effective suggestions and ideas as to 
the preparation of sales-producing window displays, 
through the publication every week in AMERICAN 
ARTISAN AND HaARpgvARE ReEcorp of one or more of 
the reproductions and descriptions of the window 
displays receiving prizes and Honorable Mention, 
together with many valuable hints and comments on 
window trimming. Thus was the dealer or clerk 
enabled to grasp a full realization of what he could 
accomplish with his window displays and he became 
aware of the splendid possibilities that his hardware 
stock offered for window displays that would attract 
and hold the attention of the passers-by. 

With such manifest advantages as these accruing 
from participation, it behooves every intelligent and 
up-to-date hardware dealer and his employes to enter 
one or more window displays in AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HarpDWARE Recorp Window Display Competi- 
tion, which closes on December 15, 1916. 

The retail hardware store offers an abundant variety 
of articles, which alone or in combination can be fea- 
tured in an attractive window display that will stand 
a chance of winning one of the cash prizes, besides 
increasing the prestige of the store and augmenting 
its sales of these particular items. 

Furthermore, the need for frequent changing of 
the displays in the window is universally recognized, 
and each change offers the progressive dealer or em- 
ploye an occasion for displaying his originality and 
ingenuity, in addition to which it enhances his possi- 
bility of sharing in the awards. 
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In the following are given the details of the award 
of prizes and the conditions of the competitions which 
must be adhered to. Read these carefully and make 
up your mind to be one of the first to enter, remem- 
bering also that you can enter as many window dis- 
plays as you desire: 

Award of Prizes. 

The prizes will be awarded as follows: 

First prize, $50 in cash, for the best photo- 
graph and description received of window display of 
hardware and kindred lines. 

Second prize, $25 in cash, for the photograph and 
description second in excellence. 

Third prize, $15 in cash, for the photograph and 
description third in excellence. 

Fourth prize, $10 in cash, for the photograph and 
description fourth in excellence. 

Conditions of Competition. 

The conditions of the competition are as follows: 

The photographs must be accompanied by descrip- 
tions of how the window displays were arranged and 
the materials used. These photographs and descrip- 
tions may be sent by mail or express, charges prepaid, 
and must reach this office not later than December 
15, 1916. Address all photographs and descriptions 
to AMERICAN ‘ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD Win- 
dow Display Competition, 910 South Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Each photograph and description must be signed by 
a fictitious name or device and the same name or 
device must be put upon a sealed envelope containing 
the real name and address of the contestant. This 
sealed envelope is to be enclosed with the photograph. 
Contestants are permitted to enter as many photo- 
graphs of displays as they please. 

A Competition Committee of three will be ap- 
pointed ; one of them will be an expert window dresser 
and one an experienced hardware man. This Com- 
mittee will pass upon the merits of all photographs 
and descriptions received, without knowing the names 
or addresses of the senders, and will decide the win- 
ners of the Competition. 

AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD re- 
serves the right to publish all photographs and de- 
scriptions submitted. 


~~ 


SECURES PATENT ON DOOR HANGER. 


Donald E. Willard, Danville, Illinois, has secured 
United States patent rights, under number 1,192,966, 
for a door hanger described as fol- 
lows: Ina door hanger, the com- 
bination of a pair of door-engaging 
plates having overlapping flanged 
ends, a supporting bar underlying 
said flange ends, an adjusting nut 
which engages and supports said 
bar with freedom of rotative move- 
ment, another portion of said nut 
being engaged by said flanges and 
clamping means between said bar 
and said flanges whereby the parts 
may be held in adjusted position 
and said nut may be locked against rotative move 
ment, substantially as described. 
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MANY MANUFACTURERS OF ACCESSORIES 
FOR AUTOMOBILES MEMBERS OF 
AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFAC=- 
TURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


In the July 29th issue of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE Recorp an editorial was published on 
page 15, entitled “Automobile Accessories Staple 
Line for Retail Hardware Stores,’ which has been 
commented on in very complimentary terms by many 
manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers of this com- 
paratively new line of merchandise, because it brought 
out in a clear and forcible manner the reasons why the 
hardware dealer is the logical retail distributor of Au- 
tomobile Accessories. 

The following letter has been received by AMERICAN 
ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcOrD from F. D. Mitchell, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the American Hardware Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, in which he calls attention to 
the fact that of the manufacturers of Automobile 
Accessories—among them many of the most impor- 
tant in size—have recently become members of that 
Association. Mr. Mitchell’s letter follows: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcORD: 

I have been greatly interested in your editorial of 
July 29 on automobile accessories and the hardware 
trade, and also in the article on page 24 of the same 
issue of your paper. ; 

I believe my Association is entitled to consider it- 
self a pioneer in the efforts to bring the automobile 
accessory manufacturer and the hardware jobber to- 
gether. We have been working along this line from 
the beginning, as you perhaps know, pointing out to 
the accessory manufacturer that the hardware trade 
is his best distributor and to the hardware jobber that 
automobile accessories can be made a most profitable 
line. 

Just to show you what we have been doing don’t 
you think the enclosed a pretty good list of automobile 
accessory members now with us in the membership? 
(I should add that in recent months the accessions of 
new members in this field have been more and more 
numerous. ) 

With best wishes, yours very truly, 
F. D. MircHeELtL, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
New York City, August 8, 1916. 


Herewith is the list of manufacturers of Automo- 
bile Accessories referred to in Secretary Mitchell’s 
letter: 


Pennsylvania Rubber Company. 

United States Tire Company. 

Portage Rubber Company. 

Rutherford Rubber Company. 

Kelly-Springfield Tire Company. 

Marathon Tire & Rubber Company. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Company. 

McGraw Tire & Rubber Company. 

The Fisk Rubber Company. 

Swinehart Tire & Rubber Company. 

Empire Rubber & Tire Company. 

Double Fabric Tire Company. 

Globe Tire & Rubber Company. 

Kansas City Tire & Rubber Company. 

The Miller Rubber Company. 

The B. F. Goodrich Company. 

Quaker City Rubber Company. 

New Jersey Car Spring & Rubber Company. 
* Sparks-Withington Company. 
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Champion Spark Plug Company. 
Splitdorf Electrical Company. 
McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Company. 
Gemco Manufacturing Company. 

Emil Grossman Manufacturing Company. 
New York Coil Company. 

Stevens & Company. 

American Ever Ready Works. 

Union Carbide Sales Company. 
Northwestern Chemical Company. 
Perfection Spring Company. 

Chicago Flexible Shaft Company. 
American Thermos Bottle Company. 
National Carbon Company. 

The V-Ray Company. 

Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation. 
Pyrene Manufacturing Company. 
National Standard Company. 

The Royal Equipment Company. 

Weed Chain Tire Grip Company. 
Manhattan Electrical Supply Company. 
Van Cleef Brothers. 

Sunderland Manufacturing Company. 
The J. P. Gordon Company. 

Sears-Cross Company. 

Humboldt Machine & Stamping Company. 
Voorhees Rubber Manufacturing Company. 
The Seiss Manufacturing Company. 
Hill-Smith Metal Goods Company. 

The Sharp Spark Plug Company. 
Gearless Differential Company. 
O-So-Ezy Mop Company. 

United Battery Corporation. 

Imperial Brass Manufacturing Company. 


PATENTS LAWN-=SPRINKLER AND HOSE- 
NOZZLE. 








Under numbers 1,193,010 and 1,193,011, Henry 
Gibbs, Chicago, Illinois, assignor to the W. D. Allen 
Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, 





Illinois, has ob- 
tained United 
States patent 


rights on a lawn-: 
sprinkler and a 
hose-nozzle respec- 
tively, described! 
herewith: 1,193,010—A lawn sprinkler comprising a 
chambered lower member open at its top and an up- 
per separable member having in its upper wall numer- 
ous discharge holes and provided with a supplemental 
chamber extending beneath and communicating with 
a number of said holes, said supplemental chamber 
being provided with an admission port for the passage 
of water to the supplemental chamber, means for con- 
necting said upper member to said lower member, and 
a valve for closing said admission port of the supple- 
mental chamber, said valve having a stem passing 








through said lower member. 

e 1,193,011—A hose nozzle, compris- 
ing a hollow spindle having an inte- 
=, gral enlarged coupling at its inner end 
and a valve at its outer end, a hollow 
body portion mounted on said stem to 
shift longitudinally thereof and hav- 
ing a cylindrical bore at its inner end 
and a discharge opening at its outer 
end with which said valve co-operates, 





said spindle having, at a distance from 
g)’ its inner end, annular spaced flanges 

fitting within the cylindrical bore of 
said body portion, and said body portion having an in 
tegral inturned flange at its extreme inner end serv 
ing to connect said body portion and said spindle 
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while permitting the relative longitudinal movement 
thereof, and a packing placed between said annular 
flanges and engaging the face of the cylindrical bore 
of said body portion, substantially as described. 


COMBINATION PIPE AND NUT WRENCH. 








With the approach of cold weather and the accom- 
panying inconveniences to outdoor work, one can 
easily appreciate the long nut which 
is a feature of the wrench illustrated 
herewith, which is manufactured by 
Semis and Call Hardware and Tool 
is claimed that this 


sone as 4 


Company. It 
long nut or sleeve facilitates the use 
of the when mittens are 
being insuring sufficient 
gripping surface. The manufactur- 
ers also claim that the long nut 
makes it possible to bring the pres- 
sure of the whole hand to bear in 
making adjustments, thus increasing 
the power at the jaws where neces- 
sary. The material and workman- 
ship is said to be of the highest 
grade, the head, bar and shank being 
a one piece steel forging. For fur- 
ther details and catalog describing 
these wrenches dealers should write 
to Bemis and Call Hardware and Tool Company, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 


-7- 


SAFETY CAN FOR STORING EXPLOSIVE 
LIQUIDS. 


Each year brings with it much loss of life and prop- 
erty by fires which might with reasonable care be 
prevented. In fact, ac- 
cording to statistics re- 
cently compiled, this loss 
during the last fifteen 
years is said to aggregate 
about $2,000,000,000 
worth of property and 
20,000 lives. It, therefore, 
not only becomes every- 
one’s interest but his duty 
as well to take every pre- 
caution within his pow- 

Protection Safety Can for sili guard against fire in 

Explosive Liquids. every possible way. The 
accompanying illustration shows a Protection safety 
can for explosive liquids manufactured by the George 
W. Diener Manufacturing Company, Chicago, IIli- 
nois, which is said to afford protection against fire, in 
so far as it is a very suitable container for storing 
explosive liquids. This can has been tested, inspected 
and labeled by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, In- 
corporated, under the direction of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. The Company says that it 
supplies the need of a can for properly handling all 
volatile, explosive liquids, such as turpentine, am- 
monia, benzine, naphtha, alcohol, gasolene, either, rig- 
oline, etc. For further particulars, address the 
George W. Diener Manufacturing Company, 401-417 
Monticello Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


wrench 
worn 





Combination Pipe 
and Nut Wrench, 


APPROVED 
SAFETY CAN 
F'D B 


SEO.W.DIENER 
ANAS) | a 
CHICAGO USA, 
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TRADEMARK OF SHEET METALRECEPTACLES 


Under serial number 85,201, copyright has been 
granted to the Behrens Manufacturing Company, Wi- 
nona, Minnesota, 
for the trademark 
shown in the ac- 
companying — illus- 
tration. The par- 
ticular description 
of goods is tin 
' dairy pails, strain- 
er pails, cream cans, milk cans, dinner pails, barn pails, 
cement pails, garbage and oil cans. The 
Company claims use since January, 1912, and the 
claim was filed March 17, 1915. No claim is made for 
the words “Never-Mend,” except in connection with 
ihe picture and signature shown. 





cans 


a Oe 


CLOTHES WRINGER WITH ENCLOSED GEARS. 


Among the many features which are claimed for 
the Anchor Brand clothes wringers, produced by the 


ev Ce Lovell -Manu- 
| 


facturing Com- 

Jo [ancy os pany, Erie, 
——— Pennsylvania, 
is the fact 
that the cog 
wheels are en- 
tirely enclosed, 
being inside of 
the frame and 
covered with a 








BST Sored - Y s —~ 


: patent shield. 
“ The bearings 
| of these 


Anchor Brand Ball Bearing 


Clothes Wringer. clothes wring- 


ers, one’ of which is shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration, are unobstructed and are thus 
easily oiled and cleaned, but still are so made 
that the Company says there is no possibility of 
any oil getting on the rubber rollers and thus 
soiling the clothes. The frame is extra wide so as to 
accommodate the cog wheels, and this construction is 
said to give a greater spring capacity making it pessi- 
ble to wring heavy articles easily. The Anchor Brand 
wringer has ball bearings which greatly reduce fric- 
tion of the gears. It is equipped with patent tub 
clamps which fasten the wringer securely to wood, 
fibre or galvanized iron tubs. For further particulars, 
dcalers should write to the Lovell Manufacturing 
Company, Erie, Pennsylvania. 


2 
oo 


WIRE FENCING NEEDED IN URUGUAY. 





A scarcity of wire fencing in Uruguay is noted in 
the South American Journal of July 1. Wire netting 


of the kind most used was formerly imported chiefly 
from Germany, and though shipments have been re- 
ceived from England and the United States since the 
war, the supply is inadequate, and prices of this fenc- 
ing are said to have advanced 50 percent. 
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ADVERTISING GREATEST MOTIVE POWER 
_IN RETAILING. 


W. R. Hotchkin, formerly Advertising Manager of 
the Wanamaker Stores, in discussing retail advertising 
that gets results in one of the text books published by 
The Educational Committee of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World, has this to say on this sub- 
ject: 

“Advertising is the true motive power of any store, 
anywhere—even in the crossroads store that has no 
competitor. The crossroads store that people must go 
to to get things, can make people come oftener, and 
buy more when they come, by doing clever advertising. 
The storekeepeer can send out handbills by his boy or 
by the postman, or he can tell the farmer passing 
his store to tell the women he sees that the storekeeper 
has just gotten in a new lot of dress goods, toweling 
or winter shoes. 

“Advertising is simply sending out word to your 
public about your new goods or special offerings. But 
every bit of advertising you do should have real life 
to it.’ There should be a reason for it, and it should 
convey a definite idea. The store that simply lists 
goods in its advertising is not only wasting its oppor- 
tunities, but it is exploiting the fact to the world that 
it is a dead and unprogressive store. It is far better 
to have no advertising at all than to print common- 
place stories about ordinary merchandise. 

“Advertising must tell real news. It need not and 
should not be always bargains. I should say that half 
the advertising of any store should tell about the 
new goods at regular prices. But it should tell real 
news about them. The writer should have the neces- 
sary imagination to put live human interest into the 
story that is told. Advertising is efficient salesman- 
ship in print. It must have the selling quality. 

“The writer of real salesmanship advertising must 
feel what he writes. He must first be convinced that 
his story is a good one. Then he must, by the written 
and printed words, compel interest and action on the 
part of the reader. The intensity that he puts into 
what he writes will be in the message that is read. 
Perfunctory advertising is a waste of newspaper space. 
It may let people know you have a store and sell dry 
goods, but it tells also that yours is a very dry store. 

“When you start to write an advertisement, analyze 
the goods thoroughly. Get every point in your mind. 

“Be honest in your advertising. People are not 
fools. Thousands of stores print stuff in the papers 
that they would not dare to put into words in the 
presence of their customers. How silly that is. Do 
you think that people can be fooled in print by words 
that would make them laugh at you or cuss you when 
spoken? And what you print in your costly news- 
paper space has little influence with them, because 
they don’t believe you!” 


o-oo 


PACKING NAILS BY ELECTRICITY. 





Heretofore no attention has been paid to any order 
in the packing of nails in the container, says the 
Scientific American; they have been dropped loosely 
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in the keg, the pieces locking and interlocking in a 
hopeless tangle. Now, however, with the aid of a 
special machine, nails can be nicely and accurately ar- 
ranged in a box parallel to each other, so that their 
removal by hand is a simple matter. The greatest ad- 
vantage of the new method is that the nails systematic- 
ally laid in a box will occupy little more than half the 
space required when they are dropped in the keg. The 
boxes filled by the machine have a capacity of fifty 
pounds and are no larger than a five-pound confec- 
tionery box. 





IGNORANCE RETARDS PROGRESS. 


No opportunity to improve the economic organiza- 
tion, both for production and distribution, should be 
neglected. We must eliminate the friction and waste. 
Here is a great lesson that our Government adminis- 
trators, and back of them the voters of America, 
must learn. We cannot afford to oppose or penalize 
highly organized, large scale production, for the sake 
of preserving small scale operations, when large scale 
production is clearly more effective. The public must 
have better service than incompetent employers, ill- 
equipped and poorly located establishments, mediocre 
ability and haphazard methods can give. [But from 
the time when the weavers broke up the first power 
looms because they thought machinery would rob the 
workingman of his living, every new departure cal- 
culated to simplify industry, to make labor more ef- 
fective and to increase the production of useful things, 
has encountered opposition springing from the same 
type of ignorance. Somebody is required to move 
out of his accustomed path, somebody has to quicken 
his pace or learn new work, and there is always, and 
rightly, the possibility that somebody will get rich.— 
Frank A. Vanderlip. 





STORES THAT LIE. 


The following is quoted from a recent editorial in 
the Saturday Evening Post, entitled “Stores that Lie”: 

“Self-respecting retail trade everywhere is more or 
less pestered by stores that lie. Sometimes it is the 
fly-by-night shop, which sets up in a certain location, 
advertises itself as a bargain sale of a bankrupt’s 
stock, a fire sale, or the like, and, after having worked 
off a collection of inferior goods, flits to a new loca- 
tion. Sometimes it is a fixture, in a chronic state of 
closing out, or selling a five-dollar article at five dollars 
and ten cents, ‘marked down from twelve dollars.’ 
Sometimes a few standard trade-marked goods are 
offered at cut rates as a lure. Sometimes goods with 
whose merits the public has become well acquainted 
are displayed in the street window and imitations of 
them are palmed off within. For the self-respecting 
store this competition is excessively annoying. 

“An association of New York 
enlisted the District Attorney and purposes to drive 
out some chronically lying shops in its particular line. 
By concerted action among self-respecting merchants 
everywhere the path of the shop that habitually de- 
pends upon lies can probably be made thorny enough 


merchants in has 


to work a reformation.” 








SHIPPING DOCUMENTS FOR EXPORT 
SHIPMENTS TO GO IN SPECIAL 
MAIL BAGS. 


The Secretary of the Merchants’ Association of 
New York has been advised by the Department of 
State at Washington, D. C., that according to tele- 
graphic advices received from the American Ambassa- 
dor at London, the British Government has arranged 
for the prompt examination and transmission of ship- 
ping documents for export shipments, and that these 
documents should be enclosed in special mail sacks. 

The arrangement referred to has not been adopted 
by any of the neutral countries concerned, although 
it has been urgently brought to the notice of the gov- 
ernments of those countries by the British Govern- 
ment, which for some time past has held itself in 
readiness to deal expeditiously with such special mail 
bags as soon as the arrangement comes into force. 

Every effort is being made to induce the other gov- 
ernments to take similar action. The British Govern- 
ment says that “the introduction of the system does 
not depend upon His Majesty’s Government alone, 
however keenly they desire to see it established.” 

The United States Government and the Post-Office 
Department have already made arrangements for the 
transmission of shipping documents in special bags. 


| 
OBITUARY. 
Frederick Kusel. 

Captain Frederick Kusel, one of the most prominent 
and successful retail hardware men of Wisconsin, 
passed away Sunday morning, August 6th, at his home 
in Watertown, Wisconsin. He was born November 
I, 1839, in the Grand Duchy of Mecklenburg, Germany, 
his father being a tinsmith. In 1849 the family emi- 
grated and at once settled in Watertown where the 
father established himself as a retail hardware dealer 
and tinsmith, thus laying the foundation for the pros- 
perous business which is now being conducted under 
the name of D. and F. Kusel Company. , 

Having learned the business in his father’s store 
and shop “Fred” went to Texas in 1860 and was there 
when the Civil War broke out, but he made his way 
back and in 1862 raised a company of the 20th Wis- 
consin Infantry Regiment being commissioned First 
Lieutenant and later on was appointed Captain. 

In January, 1864, he formed a partnership with 
his brother D. H. Kusel and carried on the business 
started by his father, under the name of D. and F. 
Kusel, the incorporation taking place this past spring. 

He was prominent in the political life of his com- 
munity, having served several terms as mayor, and 
previous to that as a member of the City Council of 
Watertown, besides as State Senator. 

The funeral which took place on Thursday, August 
roth, from his late home, under the auspices of the 
Watertown Post of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
was attended by a large number of friends and ac- 
quaintances who thus paid the last tribute to a man 
whom they honored and loved. 
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RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 


Colorado, 

E. O. Furlong, Hayden, will engage in the hardware 
and implement business. 

Indiana. 

Gregson Hardware Company, Evansville, has been incor- 
porated, with a capital of $10,000, by William T. Gregson, 
Carrie A. Gregson and’ Roy E. Gregson. 

The Bluffton Hardware Company, Bluffton, has sold out 
to the Bluffton Implement Company and the business will 
be operated under the new name of Bluffton Hardware and 
Implement Company. 

lowa. 

H. L. Warner, Bennett, has sold his hardware and har- 
ness business to J. T. Soenksen. 

Corbett McCoy Hardware Company, Guthrie Center, has 
been incorporated, with a capital of $15,000, by C. R. McCoy, 
P. E. Corbett and C. H. Beck. 

A. K. Thou, Kensetta, has sold his hardware store to 
W. H. Tabbert. 

Hull’s Hardware Store, Eagle Grove, has been sold to 
Waddell and Roper. 

The Haaf and Twombly hardware store, Hebron, is open 
for business. 

H. C. Todd, Waverly, has sold his hardware stock to 
Lubring, and Pape. 

Frank C. Boyle and Fred D. Empkie, Pacific Junction, 
are preparing to open a hardware store. 

A. C. Eatinger, Orient, has sold his interest in the 
hardware and lumber stock to the Eatinger Lumber Com- 


pany. 
M. L. Kolsto’s hardware store, Newhall, has burned, with 
a loss of $7,500. The same fire damaged the J. E. Andrew 


hardware store also; loss $10,000. 
Minnesota. 


Henry Warber, Eyota, has sold his hardware store to 
William Smith. 

Hall and Grace, New Auburn, have sold their hardware 
store to Bielke Brothers. 

A. J. McAninch, Redwood Falls, has bought the Laird 
Hardware business. 

William Hill, Virginia, has bought the Mesaba Hard- 
ware Store. 

H. C. Christoferson, West Concord, has purchased the 
hardware business of K. O. Kistad. 

J. R. Jones, Ottertail, has bought a hardware store. 

Bert Manach will go into the hardware business at Red- 
wood Falls. 

Harry Warran, Spring Valley, has sold his hardware 
and machinery business to Olaves Olson. 

Ole J. Berg and Peter Hoplin, Brandon, have purchased 
the hardware stock of Mrs. Anna Larson. 

Ole Hoplin and David B. Nelson, Lowry, have charge of 


the Lowry Hardware Store. 
Montana. 


The Whitetail Hardware and Implement 
Whitetaii, has engaged in business. : 

The O. K. Hardware and Implement Company, Town- 
send, has opened for business. 

Carl Nenk of New England, North Dakota, will open a 


hardware store at Ritchie. 
Nebraska. 


Roy Coatman, Alva, has bought the hardware and imple- 
ment business of Sam Cashner. 

J. C. Bartel, Jansen, has bought the hardware and imple- 
ment business of John Grosswillie. 

W. D. Dimmis, Lewistown, has opened a hardware and 
implement store. 

Fred Sandoz, Verdigre, has sold his hardware and imple- 


ment business to F. C. Maly. 
North Dakota. 


Hellekson, Schulstad and Company, Forbes, have sold 
out to the Forbes Hardware Company. 

Car! Nenk, New England, will open a hardware store at 
Ritchie, Montana. 


Company, 


Ohio. 


Mitchell Hardware Company, Ashtabula, have had a 
$20,000 fire. 

Wolf’s Hardware Store, Junction City, has burned out. 

South Dakota. 

Creamer Brothers, Bijou Hills, have purchased the W. A. 
Thwing and Son stock of automobile accessories, children’s 
vehicles, sporting goods, etc. 

Andy Matt, Vermillion, has purchased a hardware store. 

Texas. 

Texas Hardware and Furniture Company, Kaufman, has 

suffered a loss of $1,000 by fire. 
Utah. 

The hardware store of Cooper-Pepper Company, Nephi, 

was damaged $2,000 by fire. 
Wisconsin. 


Prehn-Steiber-Lang Hardware and Furniture Company, 


Marathon, have sold their hardware department to Telshow 


Brothers. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
: COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 








The function of the heading in an advertisement 
is to so attract the reader’s attention that he will be 
drawn to read the remainder of the advertisement. 
The specimen shown herewith is a commendable ex- 
ample of an advertisement employing an effective 
heading and a novel, attractive layout, which is cer- 
tain to gain the reader’s interest. The purport of the 
heading is accentuated at the bottom of the advertise- 
ment, and if any criticism were to be made, it would 
be that the heading and text do not jibe. It is only 


HARDWARE 


We have just received an assortment of 


PYREX glass baking dishes 


When having your painting 





fone this spring you are wise 
if you insist op SHERWIN- 





We have ¢ gumemummtment of 


more alluring than a full-line border, with the result, 
no doubt, that this advertisement was accorded un- 
usual attention. The copy itself is of the class that 
is so compelling that few housewives would neglect 
to take advantage of the special offer made, and it is 


A A 





au LAN 


: Out out this Ad— 
Bring along 9 cents 
Get a 


$2.00 A-B Cook Book 












ARO 


The cook book was written by 
\\ Sarah Woodworth Craig, a well- 
M\ known domestic science expert, 
Wand contains only tried and 
tested recipes. 


“a 


‘WILLIAMS PAINTS—There ts 
on better paint, which means 


good 

‘Some people think because they 
get @ paint for less money that 
it Is cheaper, when, in fact, it 
is higher in price when quality 
is comatdered. 


that some patnts are NOT as” 


COASTER WAGONS of four 
sizes to sult any size boy or 
any purse. We are selling 
them at same price as fast sea- 


son—Look at these values be- 


fore buying. 





Hew wie the time te bay 
IROUBATORA 


and this is the place to buy 
Seccesefu) Ince Bete. 
which isthe acknowledge@’ 


You'll be interested in sizing 
up these things about A-B Gas 
Ranges that make work easy: 
(1) White tile lined Canopy Back 
(2) White Enamel Broiler Pans 

end Dirt Trays 
(3) Glass Oven Door 
(4) Iluminated Ovenand Canopy 
(S) Rust and Dirt-Proof finish 





By special arrangement with 
the makers of the A-B Gas Range, who 
have printed many thousands of copies, 
we can offer this $2.00 book strongly 
bound and with attractive cover for the 
ridiculous!y small sum of nine cents. 

Be sure to bring this ad with you 
and come in person; as we cannot sell 

















leader of them all, im svesage] 
hatch and in simplicity of man- 


agement. 
We teve them in deck ‘f: 
immeotiate deiiterm 

See them beforg buyina, 


PYREX GLASS BAKING DISHES 


L. B. SCOTT & SON 


213 North Main St. Mason City, lowa. 


natural to presume that after reading the bold head- 
lines about Pyrex glass baking dishes, one expects 
to be met with facts and figures about Pyrex glass 
baking dishes and not paints, coaster wagons or in- 
cubators. The proof reading in the last panel is a 
little at fault, but the advertisement as a whole, no 
doubt, brought appreciable results. It occupied seven 
and one-half inches of triple column space in the 
Mason City Globe-Gazette, where it was placed by L. 
B. Scott & Son, 213 North Main Street, Mason City, 
Iowa. 


ERS PURER 


Roller Skates for the little 
folke—sfre to suit them. 














*x* * 

If nothing else could serve the purpose, the ex- 
ceptionally attractive border and illustrations of the 
advertisement shown herewith would prove suf- 
ficient inducement for *practically every reader to 
note with interest the copy displayed. The heavy 
rules at the top and bottom with the abundance of 
white space between them and the advertisement 
proper set it off to good advantage, which is further 
enhanced by the use of the thick, dotted border ‘ine 
focusing the attention of the reader on the illustration 
of the cook book, and by the neatly executed cut of 
the range at the bottom. Someiicw or other, a dotted 
border has a sort of fascination for people, being far 


(6) Automatic Lighter; No Matches 
(7) Rust Proof oven linings 

(8) Elevated Ovens and Broilers 
(9) Patented Burner Feature 


Highest Possible Panema-Pacific 
Award position 


HALL BROS. 


1517 O ST. 


fat 
meron: 


the book to children { 








worthy of note that the bold face headlines are de- 
cidedly forceful and are excellently supplemented by 
the text below. This advertisement occupied a seven 
inch, double column space in the Lincoln, Nebraska, 
Star, where it was inserted by Hall Brothers, at 1517 
O Street, of that city. 

x= * * 

The cynic who can see in the history of the United 
States only a theme for his egotistical satire is no 
true American, whatever his parentage, whatever his 
He who looks with pride upon this his- 
their heroic 


birthplace. 
tory which his fathers have 
deeds, who gratitude the 
which they have bequeathed to him, 
resolves to preserve this inheritance unimpaired and 
enlarged and en- 


written by 
inheritance 
who highly 


accepts with 
and 


descendants, 
his birthplace or 


it on to his 
American, be 


to pass 
riched, is a true 
parentage what it may.—Lyman Abbott. 


his 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING . 








JOHN H. HUSSIE CITES SPECIFIC CASES OF 
MISSTATEMENTS APPEARING IN 
MINNESOTA UNIVERSITY 
BULLETIN. 


With reference to the bulletin prepared by Pro- 
fessor J. L. Mowry and issued by the University of 
Minnesota, purporting to assist the house owner in 
choosing a suitable heating system for his home, men- 
tion of which has been made by AMERICAN ARTISAN 
on several occasions, the following letter and copies of 
other letters received by and sent by John H. Hus- 
sie, Omaha, Nebraska, Chairman of the Warm Air 
Heater Committee of the National Association of 
Sheet Metal Contractors, have been received by 
AMERICAN ARTISAN, in which Mr. Hussie cites spe- 
cific instances of misstatements made by Professor 
Mowry in regard to warm air heating apparatus. 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

In your issue of July 29th appears a letter from 
Mr. E. L. Jaynes, of Minneapolis, commenting on the 
now famous Bulletin Number 60, issued by Professor 
Mowry, of the University of Minnesota. Mr. Jaynes 
states that after conversing with Professor Mowry, 
the Professor offered to issue another bulletin cor- 
recting misstatements in Bulletin Number 60, and in 
view of this fact Mr. Jaynes requested that dealers 
throughout the country drop the matter for the time 
being. 

I do not agree with Mr. Jaynes that “When we 
consider the motive back of the Professor’s Bulletin, 
he cannot very well be blamed for the position he 
takes.” As a matter of fact the Professor in his Bul- 
letin is not “simply telling the public the results that 
the people have gotten in the past who have purchased 
warm air heating plants.” On the contrary, he at- 
tempts to tell the people what the furnace is, how it 
is built, how it must be installed and what results may 
be obtained even from the best installation. He goes 
further and attempts to prove that even with proper 
installation a warm air furnace is only suitable for 
“a small house built on one floor.” 

Notwithstanding this, however, I was prepared to 
agree with Mr. Jaynes that as Professor Mowry had 
seen the error of his way, we should be willing to do 
the courteous thing and give him ample opportunity to 
correct his mistake. 

Under date of August Ist, however, I received a let- 
ter from Edwin L. Seabrook, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Sheet Metal Contractors, which 
seems to show that the faculty of the University of 
Minnesota are not quite satisfied to let the matter 
drop in that way. I will hence adopt the style of the 
late Robert Louis Stevenson and allow the correspond- 
ence to tell the remainder of the story. 


I therefore enclose herewith a copy of the letter 
received from Mr. Seabrook containing copy of the 
letter received by Mr. Seabrook from Mr. A. W. 
Woods, Dean and Director of the University of Min- 
nesota, and copy of the reply mailed to Mr. Woods 
today. This letter will require no explanation and will 
place the matter before you as it stands up to the 
present moment. 

Yours very truly, 
Joun H. Hussite. 

Omaha, Nebraska, August 7, 1916. 


Copy of Letter Received from Secretary Edwin L. Seabrook. 
To Joun H. Hussite: 

I sent a copy of the Resolutions adopted at Peoria 
to the University of Minnesota and have received the 
following reply: 

“President Vincent had referred to me your letter 
of July 6th with enclosed resolution adopted by the 
National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors’ Con- 
vention at Peoria, Illinois, June 21st. I am enclosing 
herewith a copy of Mr. Mowry’s Bulletin and will ask 
you to be specific in your criticisms. Please advise 
what statements are wrong and in what particular.” 

Yours very truly, 
Epwin L. SEABROOK, 
Secretary. 
Philadelphia, August 1, 1910. 


Copy of Letter Sent to Dean A. W. Woods. 
Mr. A. W. Woods, Dean and Director, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

I have just received a letter from Edwin L. Sea- 
brook, Secretary of the National Association of Sheet 
Metal Contractors, Philadelphia, enclosing a copy of 
your letter to. him in which you say “I am enclosing 
a copy of Mr. Mowry’s Bulletin and will ask you to 
be specific in your criticism. Please advise what state- 
ments are wrong and in what particular.” 

Mr. Seabrook requests that I write you complying 
with your request. This is not because I am deemed 
the better fitted to discuss this matter, but rather 
because I happen at the moment to be acting as Chair- 
man of the Warm Air Heater Committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Sheet Metal Contractors. 

In the July 29th edition of AMERICAN ARTISAN, a 
letter was published from Mr. E. L. Jaynes, Presi- 
dent of the North Western Furnace Supply Company, 
in which he stated that he had called upon Mr. Mowry 
and pointed out to him wherein this Bulletin was 
wrong, and that Mr. Mowry had agreed to at once 
prepare another Bulletin which would be founded o: 
facts and would be mailed to all who had receive: 
Bulletin Number 6o. 

In view of the fact that Mr. Mowry seemed willing 
to do all in his power to place warm air heating in 
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the proper light before the people of his state, Mr. 
Jaynes requested that dealers throughout the country 
refrain from further commenting or writing *on the 
subject. I am therefore rather surprised to receive 
your letter from Mr. Seabrook but since you have re- 
quested it I will herein point out to you a few of the 
errors of Mr. Mowry. 

Mr. Mowry’s first statement which reads, “A stove 
with a jacket placed in the cellar becomes a furnace,” 
excites laughter rather than any other feeling. We 
have been led to believe that a furnace was a fur- 
nace even before it left the manufacturer, but per- 
haps we are wrong. 

You have asked us to be specific—so here goes: 

Mr. Mowry says: “It (the furnace) is hard to clean 
and to fire.” 

Our objection to this statement is that it is untrue. 
No heating apparatus made is easier to clean and to 
fire than a modern warm air furnace. 

Mr. Mowry says: “When made of sufficient ca- 
pacity for the average size house the firebox must be 
made in sections which do not fit tightly together and 
the result is dirt, smoke and gas in the rooms.” 

Our objection to this statement is that it is not true. 
Many of the best furnaces are made with one piece 
firepots and where from choice they are made with 
two or more pieces the joints do fit tightly and it is 
not possible for gas, dirt or smoke to enter the house 
through such a joint. 

Mr. Mowry says: “It is impossible to carry heat 
against the wind more than eight or ten feet from 
the furnace.” 

Our objection to this statement is that it is untrue. 
We can show you right here in Omaha where we have 
occasionally very high winds, scores of homes that are 
heated perfectly in all kinds of weather and wherein 
the warm air pipes often run more than twice the dis- 
tance allowed by Mr. Mowry. 

Mr. Mowry says: “These facts and the burning of 
the air in order to get heat sufficient to warm the 
rooms, limit the usefulness of this style of heating to 
small houses and generally to one floor.” 

Will Mr. Mowry tell us at what temperature air is 
“burned” and why it is less harmful to “burn” the air 


- 


in the first floor rooms than in the second or third: 
Until he does so it will be impossible for us to reply 
“specifically.” 

Mr. Mowry says: “To be successful the furnace 
must be large and the pipes from 50 to 100 percent 
larger than are ordinarily used.” 

It is really very difficult to make a “specific” criti- 
cism of this statement for the reason that it is too gen- 
eral. The word “large” is a purely relative term. 
A furnace large for one house would be small for 
another. If Mr. Mowry means that better results will 
be obtained if the heater is fully large enough for the 
house to be heated, then we are with him and this 
advice need not apply to furnaces alone but to all 
forms of heating apparatus. Also why say that a pipe 
should be from ‘50 to 100 percent larger than are 
ordinarily used”? Why does not Mr. Mowry inform 
those whom he is endeavoring to educate as tos just 
exactly what size pipe to use? Why does he not give 
them a simple rule whereby they can by measuring 
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the size of the room, the outside wall surface and 
the glass exposure arrive at the exact size of pipe to 
be used in such a room? It’s a simple mathematical 
problem and surely Mr. Mowry does not hope to edu- 
cate by dealing in such generalities as from “50 to 
100 percent.” 

Mr. Mowry then says: “First floor pipes may be 
any size and should be from 12 to 16 inches in diam- 
eter.” 

The above criticism applies here again. What size 
room should have a 12 inch pipe and what size a 16 
inch pipe? Such a statement really approaches ab- 
surdity and it is difficult to seriously consider it if one 
is gifted with even a slight sense of humor. 

Mr. Mowry next says: “Second floor rooms must be 
reached through rectangular ducts about 4x14 inches 
in size, between studding. These are really much 
smaller than round pipes 8 inches in diameter.” 

Our criticism of this statement is that we fear Mr. 
Mowry needs to brush up a little on his arithmetic. 
Personally, the writer would feel very safe in heating 
any ordinary second floor room with a wall stack 4x14 
inches. Occasionally a second floor room too large 
for such a pipe is found, but in such a case there is 
always room for a second pipe. 

Mr. Mowry continues: “Unless special construction 
allows a large pipe to the second floor it will be found 
difficult to heat upper rooms, especially to windward.” 

Once more our objection is that this statement is 
untrue. Second and third floor rooms are in fact much 
more easily heated than first floor rooms and _ it 
makes no difference what floor a room is on or where 
the wind is—a properly installed warm air heater will 
heat it in any kind of weather. Does Mr. Mowry 
know how to measure the velocity of air in warm air 
pipes? If so, let him make a few tests on first and 
second floor pipes before writing another Bulletin. 

If Mr. Mowry means to say that he knows of warm 
air heating plants so poorly installed as not to give 
satisfaction we must agree with him. He can also 
find plenty of Hot Water plants in the same condi- 
tion. This is usually the result of home builders let- 
ting the contract for their heating plant through the 
general contractor who as a rule cares for nothing but 
a low price and home owners get just what they paid 
for—junk. 

Under the heading “cost” Mr. Mowry says: “Hot 
air outfits last only from 7 to 9 years with yearly re- 
pairs, while hot water systems will last from three 
to six times as long with no expense for upkeep.” 

Our objection to this statement is that it is false in 
“Hot air outfits” do not ordinarily 
Neither do they require 


every particular. 
wear out in any such time. 
Neither will a hot water system last 
from “three to six times as long” as a warm air sys- 
The life of either system depends very largely 
It 1s 


yearly repairs. 


tem. 
upon whether they are reasonably used or not. 
possible to ruin any boiler or heater in one year if one 
is disposed to do so. 

The writer has in his humble home a warm air fur- 
nace that has been in use ten years. Not one penny 
has been expended on it for repairs and it is appar- 
ently in just as good shape as the day it was installed. 
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It is absolutely tight-and we will be glad to compare 
the condition of the walls and furnishings of this 
house with any house in the land heated with hot 
water. Given that the walls have been decorated the 
same length of time we will wager that the walls in 
this house are cleaner than in any house heated with 
hot water radiators. This is mentioned simply to show 
what an ordinary warm air heating plant will do when 
used with even semi-intelligence. 

Thousands of warm air heating plants can be shown 
that have been in use from twenty to thirty years, with 
only nominal repairs. There is no reason why a hot 
water boiler should last a day longer than a warm air 
furnace if conditions and fuel are the same and when 
a boiler does need repairs it is a much more expensive 
proposition than to repair a furnace. 

Now, Mr. Woods, [| trust I have made our objec- 
tions clear. If not please write me and I will be glad 
to explain. I wish, however, to avoid taking up your 
time with more detail than is necessary and it seems 
to me that these few samples should be enough to 
show you that the Bulletin should never have gone 
out bearing the label of the University of the great 
state of Minnesota. 

; Yours very truly, 
Joun H. Hussite, 
Chairman Warm Air Heater Committee National As- 
sociation of Sheet Metal Contractors. 
Omaha, Nebraska, August 7, 1916. 
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WARM AIR HEATERS EMBODYING MANY 
PRACTICAL FEATURES. 





During years of experimenting, the manufacturers 
of the Lexington All-Cast Warm Air Heater state they 
have put forth every 
effort to perfect it 
so that the actual 
heat units produced 
per pound of coal 
would be a maxi- 
mum and at the 
same time this warm 
air heater would be 
a fuel and labor 
saver. The incor- 
poration of many 
practical, exclusive 
features, they say, 
has been the chief 
factor in achieving 
this end, with a re- 
sult that the Lexington warm air heater proves a 
pleasant investment to the house owner. Among these 
special points may be noted the radiator made of pure 
iron with a double lap joint, said to insure a perfect, 
air tight connection; the heavily ribbed dome, also 
with the double lap joint; and the slotted firepot with 
top air belt which is claimed to eliminate any conges- 
tion of ashes around the firepot and to consume the 
smoke and gases that otherwise would escape. Fur- 
ther details are contained in the descriptive catalog, 
copies of which will be sent upon request by the 
Culter and Proctor Stove Company, Peoria, Illinois. 





Lexington All-Cast Warm Air Heater. 
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PATENTS WARM AIR HEATER. 


Under number 1,193,127, United States patent 
rights have been obtained by Samuel Daniels, Hard- 
wick, Vermont, on a warm air heater described here- 
with: A warm air heater comprising an elongated 
rectangular shell having a fresh air inlet and a hot 
air outlet, the rear end of said shell being formed with 
an opening near the upper end thereof, an elongated 
rectangular fire box disposed in the lower portion of 
said shell and spaced from the sides and rear end 





thereof, a removable front wall for the shell whereby 
the fire box may be removed, a pair of horizontally 
spaced horizontally alined parallel drums disposed in 
the upper portion of the shell, said drums being in 
communication, supports secured to said drums and 
resting on the top of the fire box, a smoke inlet in the 
bottom of one drum, a smoke outlet pipe leading hori- 
zontally from the rear end of the other drum and 
slidably received in the aforesaid opening in the shell, 
and a smoke outlet from the fire box telescopically and 
detachably engaged with the aforesaid inlet. 
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COMBUSTION IS VITAL POINT IN CONSIDER= 
ATION OF WARM AIR HEATER. 








In selecting a warm air heater for the most efficient 
and economical heating, perfect combustion is perhaps 
the most vital 
point worthy of 
consideration, as 
the burning of the 
fuel is the only 
means of produc- 
ing heat. Com- 
bustion is de- 
pendent upon the 
combination of 
the oxygen of the 
air with the burn- 
ing elements of 
the fuel and 
therefore the 
more intimately 
the oxygen ts 














yf mixed with the 

combustible _ ele- 

XXth Century Warm Air Heater. ments, the mor« 
‘ heat is produced, 


and the greater the force of the drafts, the more 
intense is the heat. This circumstance is said to apply 
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particularly where soft coal is used because of the 
heavy gases, which if not burned, are a source of 
great waste. A warm air heater that is described as 
embodying in its construction a careful, scientific ap- 
plication of the natural laws of combustion, whereby 
the rich, heat-producing gases of soft coal are com- 
pletely burned, is the XXth Century Warm Air 
Heater, shown in the accompanying illustration. Full 
details of its construction and operation can be se- 
cured from the XXth Century Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Company, Akron, Ohio. 





JUST AS IMPORTANT TO VENTILATE 
SCHOOL ROOMS AS TO HEAT THEM. 


The public is rapidly coming to a better appreciation 
of the need of ventilating rooms in addition to heat- 
ing them and in the case of school rooms, the parents 
and school officials realize that a heating system should 
be installed which will afford adequate ventilation. It 
is plainly evident that the foul and vitiated air should 
not be reheated and breathed again and again, but 
should be passed out of the room by a ventilating sys- 
tem. The Front Rank School Heater and Ventilator, 
it is claimed, has been designed to meet the require- 
ments of up-to-date schools in this respect and is de- 
scribed as a simple apparatus which is easily controlled 
and besides heating the air, changes it several times an 
hour. According to the manufacturers, the inside air 
is shut off by turning the damper in the cold air duct, 
and then the entire supply comes directly from out- 
doors ; the smoke pipe passes through the center of the 
vent pipe, making it a never-failing, positive ventilator. 
Further details of the construction, installation and 
operation of the Front Rank School Heater and Ven- 
tilator, together with size and price lists, can be ob- 
tained from the Haynes-Langenberg Manufacturing 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 


—— 


SECURE COPIES OF THIS INFORMATION 
BLANK FOR WARM AIR HEATER 
INSTALLATIONS. 





Accompanying the latest catalog of warm air heater 
accessories—just issued by the Standard Furnace and 
Supply Company, Omaha, Nebraska, is a Heating In- 
formation Blank which should be greatly welcomed by 
the installer of warm air heaters. This blank consists 
of a sheet laid out in small squares, each representing 
a square foot, or if necessary, two or three feet. To- 
gether with two tissue sheets of equal size, it enables 
the house owner to make a sketch of his first floor 
and from this, sketches of the basement and second 
floor so as to give the manufacturers an idea as to the 
plans required for heating the house. A full page of 
questions as to the size and structure of the house is 
also listed to enable them to prepare the most accurate 
plans and estimates. 

The catalog itself illustrates and describes the ex- 
tensive line of warm air heater supplies that are car- 
ried in stock, consisting chiefly of the Handy Warm 
Air Heater Pipes and Fittings; Rock Island, Wal- 
worth and other styles of warm air registers; wooden 
cold air faces, heat regulators, coal chutes and other 
warm air heater accessories. Installers desiring copies 
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of this Catalog Number 37 and of the Heating Infor- 
mation Blanks should address the Standard Furnace 
and Supply Company, 411-413 South Tenth Street, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 
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PROPERLY-=CONSTRUCTED WARM AIR 
HEATER SUPPLIES CLEAN, 
PURE AIR. 





A properly-constructed warm air heater when ef- 
ficiently installed may rightfully be termed the best 








1 
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American Boiler Plate Warm Air Heater. 


system of heating a home, because it supplies heated 
air that is as clean and pure as the outside atmosphere. 
With this fact being impressed upon the public by 
the advertising campaign conducted by the National 
Warm Air Heating and Ventilating Association, the 
progressive, installer can benefit materially by co- 
operating in this campaign and installing high grade 
warm air heaters in the proper manner. The Amer- 
ican Boiler Plate Warm Air Heater, shown in the 
accompanying illustration, is described as fully meet- 
ing the requirement mentioned, being built of heavy 
boiler plate, riveted and caulked like a power boiler. 
Its fire brick lining, among other features, is said to 
prevent the parched air condition and supply pure, 
fresh air heat at all times. A full description of its 
construction is contained in the catalog of warm air 
heaters, which, together with price list, can be ob- 
tained from the American Furnace Company, 2725-31 
Morgan Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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TRUE PATRIOTISM IS WORLD WIDE. 





Patriotism is an ancient virtue that flourished long 
before others which perhaps make in the long run 
more for human welfare, but are less acclaimed of 
song and story. Patriotism of a high order of course 
regards the good of others, especially of others in a 
body of impersonal humanity, above one’s own. But 
such brotherly love and humanity must logically 
merge very soon into love of all, including those be- 
yond the bounds of the national unit— Mary Stanhope. 
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ILLINOIS HEATING AND _ VENTILATING 
ENGINEERS WILL ELECT NEW 
OFFICERS OCTOBER 9. 


The following nominations have been made and bal- 
lots mailed to the members of the Illinois Chapter of 
the American Society of Heating Engineers, for the 
Annual Election of Officers which will be held at the 
first fall meeting of the Chapter, Monday, October 
ninth: 

President—Fred Powers and W. A. Pope. 

Vice-president—Dr. E. Vernon Hill and George J. 


Phillips. 
Secretary—A. E. Stacey and R. B. Hayward. 
Treasurer—August Kehm and J. P. Dugger. 





Board of Governors—E. L. Hogan, J. F. Tuttle, G. 
W. Hubbard, W. A. Cameron, E. J. Claffey and C. W. 
Johnson. (Three to be elected.) 

The ballots are to be returned to Secretary W. L. 
3ronaugh, Transportation. Building, Chicago, before 


October first. 





DUPLEX GRATINGS IN STOCK FOR 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 





Duplex gratings for pipeless warm air heaters, such 
as the one shown in the accompanying illustration, are 
PTTL Titi ttt tte carried in stock 
fp en alee for immediate 
eee ee eRe iclivery, by the 
Tuttle and Bai- 
ley | Manufac- 





w~ 





turing Com- 
pany, New 
York City. As 
may be noted, 














aiLils these duplex 
cto eee cb ef Atty ae 

AED 33a -T739" ee TTes gratings have a 

ttt tes chee ehh Sh | round center 

PEE EEE 
AAT!) | for the warm 
: air supply and a 
Tuttle and Bailey Duplex Grating. . 
square outside 


for the cold air return, and, according to the manu- 
facturers, are durably and efficiently constructed so 
that they can be easily installed and give lasting serv- 
ice. The manufacturer or installer of pipeless warm 
air heating systems, it is further stated, can secure 
seven sizes of gratings at very short notice, varying 
in dimensions from 20x22 to 40x40 inches, with the 
collar sizes varying from 14 to 30 inches. Further 
details and price list will be mailed promptly to those 
Tuttle and Bailey Manufacturing 
York City. 


applying to the 
New 


Company, 





DIRECT SYSTEM OF STEAM HEATING 
DETRIMENTAL TO HEALTH, 


There is no question that the direct system of steam 
and hot water heating of homes, as practiced at the 
present time, is very detrimental to the health of the 
occupants, as by this plan there is no systematic 
means of ridding the atmosphere in such buildings of 
the organic and inorganic matters which, as a natural 


result, must accumulate, and with every respiration 
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rob the occupants of a pure atmosphere, the latter be- 
ing an absolute necessity to insure good health. There 
is no doubt that the atmospheric condition produced 
by this method of heating is a prime cause of the 
failing health and the propagating of disease among 
the people occupying such apartments. Any condition 
of this character which is continuous has a decided 
effect upon the air passages and the loading of the sys- 
tem with accumulating poisons, and eventually will 
produce a loss of vitality, which transforms the hu- 
man system from a condition of antagonism to disease 
(which is the natural condition) into a receptive char- 
acter, thereby making it an easier prey to all con- 
tagious and infectious germs. Further, under this sys- 
tem it is impossible to supply the fresh air and the 
requisite amount of moisture in a natural condition.— 
Herr, M. D., Millersville, Pennsylvania. 
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WOOD BURNING WARM AIR HEATER. 


senj. F. 





In rural sections where wood is plentiful there natu- 
rally arises a demand for a combination wood and 
coal burning warm air 
heater. This need is 
said to be satisfactorily 
filled by the Moncrief 
500 A Series Warm Air 
Heaters, which are man- 
ufactured by the T. E. 
Henry Furnace Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, 
and one of which is 
shown herewith. This 
constructed 
and 


series 1s 
with large 
feed sections so as to 
make possible the use of large chunks of wood. 
The grates are described as being unusually close 
together and yet too close to prevent the 
use of coal at any time. Each Moncrief 500 A 
Warm Air Heater is accompanied by a 
wood grate, which, it is said, can be readily in- 
serted or removed through the feed door, which is 
13 inches square; and either cast iron or combination 
cast iron and steel radiators are furnished as desired. 
The manufacturers claim this warm air heater to be 
the delight and business builder of installers in rural 
Dealers wishing further information should 
Henry Furnace Company, Cleve- 





doors 


Moncrief Wood Burning Warm 
Air Heater. 


not 


special 


districts. 
write to the T. E. 
land, Ohio. 
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STANDARD FURNACE AND SUPPLY COMPANY 
ADD RUDY WARM AIR HEATERS TO 
THEIR LINES. 








The Standard Furnace and Supply Company, 
Omaha, Nebraska, have been appointed western dis- 
tributors of Rudy warm air heaters. 


= 
> 





A recent writer in the Chicago Herald said that the 
selling of merchandise requires on the part of the 
salesman a bigger assortment of faith in himself than 
is needed in any other occupation. That is true. Some 
things can be attributed to luck—but not sales. Sales 
are the result of somebody’s selling ability. 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
-TINSMITH 
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PATTERNS FOR INCLINED RECTANGULAR 
BRANCH OFF CENTER ON A ROUND PIPE. 





BY O. W. KOTHE. 
A short time ago a mechanic had to tap a rectangular 
pipe on an incline into a round pipe, which gave him 





“ | 
f Patlern for 
inclined Branch 
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Pattern for Slraight Tee 


The first step is to draw the circle for the large 
pipe “A’’; next measure the position the branch would 
fit on the round pipe as shown in end view. Then 
‘divide the part circle 1-5 into any number of equal 
spaces as shown, and from these points erect lines in- 
definitely as shown. 
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Cevelcpment of Patterns for Inclined Rectangular Branch Off Center on a Round Pipe. 


a great deal of trouble because it was of heavy iron. 
After he had the pattern cut according to his eye, not 
being able to develop it geometrically, and after trim- 
ming, he soon had his little piece of pipe too short, and 
so had to make another. So here is shown its develop- 
ment. 


Then at a convenient place draw the elevation, 
making the center line e-e’ to the desired angle and 
making the width c-d to suit your measurements. 
From these points square lines parallel with the center 
line, cutting those erected from end view as shown in 
points 1’-2’-3’-4’, etc. 
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For the pattern of the branch “B”, draw any 
stretchout line as e-e’ and take the width of branch 
from elevation and the length from end view of plan, 
also pick the spaces between a-b in plan and set them 
as c-I and d-5. From all these points square out 
lines and then from points in elevation project over 
points, thus cutting lines in stretchout having the same 
number. This is shown by e’ to e’, 5’-5’, 4’-4’, 3’-3’, 
2’-2’, 1’-1’ and then rise to point 1” and square over 
to line d-1” in pattern. Continue in this way until 
the point e” is established, then trace a line through 
these points and you have the pattern finished. 

Of course if you just wish a straight branch then 
the elevation is not necessary and all you need to do 
is pick the stretchout and step it off as in pattern for 
straight Tee; then square up your lines and pick the 
heel and throat in branch as a-1, and place it as d-d’, 
and then pick heel b-5 from plan and set it as b-5’. 
Next take the radius for large circle “A” and setting 
to centers d’-b’, strike and cross arcs in point X. Now 
use this new center X and strike the arc in pattern. 
This gives you the straight Tee pattern. All laps for 
seaming and flanging must be allowed extra. — 
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PATENTS SHEET METAL WINDOW FRAME. 








George C. Hester, Chicago, Illinois, has secured 
United States patent rights, under number 1,193,144, 
for a store front construction described as follows: 
A sash for store front construction comprising a glass- 





engaging clamping member of sheet metal having in- 
tegral ribs or projections on the side toward the glass, 
said member having an upper offset glass-engaging 
portion from which said ribs extend downward. 





RELIGHTING SOLDERING FURNACE. 





What the tinsmith desires in his soldering furnace, 
in addition to durability and efficiency, is convenience. 
, Hence any device or 
j any feature that wil! 
| reduce his labor and 
save time is quickly 
appreciated, and sev- 
eral such points are 
} said to be embodied 
in the Star Number 
| 70 Soldering Furnace, 
ee shown in the accom- 
Star Number 70 Soldering Furnace. panying _ illustration. 
This furnace, according to the manufacturers, lights 
on the inside from the drip cup without the use of a 
match, while the triple generation does away with all 
It is further said to relight at 





generation troubles. 


any time from the lower valve and, because of these 
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and other conveniences to be indispensable for re- 
pairing and shop or roof work. One generation of 
the furnace is stated to be sufficient for a day’s work 
and its efficient construction, the manufacturers claim, 
enables it to burn any grade of gasolene. The manu- 
facturers are also prepared to equip old furnaces with 
relighting castings and will send full particulars. to 
those addressing the Burgess Soldering Furnace Com- 
pany, Department A, Columbus, Ohio. 

LARGE METAL BOTTLE ON’ BUILDING 

UNAFFECTED BY YEARS 
OF SERVICE. 





About five years ago a gigantic bottle was erected 
at the top of the Emerson Building tower in Balti- 
more, Mary- 
land, as shown 
‘in the illustra- 
tion herewith, 
and the metal 
sheets from 
which it is con- 
structed are 
now said to be 
in the prime of 
condition. De- 
spite the fact 
that all parts of 
this bottle are 
exposed to the 
elements, day 
after day, year 
in and year out, 
it is stated that 
no repairs or re- 
jlacements have 





een required 
ecause Toncan 
Vetal Sheets, 


from which it is 
made, are unaf- 
fected by atmospheric influences. The bottle is 51 
feet, 214 inches high and 20 feet, 7 inches in diam- 
eter, and the body revolves constantly at the rate of 
14% revolutions per minute. It is formed of 16-gauge 
Toncan Metal Galvanized Sheets while the parts 
carrying the letters are of 13-gauge sheets. The fact 
that this material has given such excellent service is 
said to make this large bottle stand out as a monu- 
ment, not only to Toncan Metal, but to the sheet 
metal industry as a whole. Service such as this, it is 
realized, inspires confidence in sheet metal and is 
helping the sheet metal contractor bring back some 
of the trade which has drifted away because of the 
unsatisfactory service derived from short-lived sheet 
metal. Further information on the subject can be se- 
cured from the Stark Rolling Mill Company, Canton, 
Ohio. 


Toncan Metal Bottle on Emerson Building, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 





The clerk who makes headway must have ideas. 
Good ideas are the most valuable thing in the world 
today. They have a cash value. Any successfu! mer- 
chant will pay for them. 
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DID OUT-OF-TOWN COMPETITOR FORGET 
TO FIGURE OVERHEAD OR WHAT 
WAS WRONG? 


From George Harms, President of the National As- 
sociation of Sheet Metal Contractors, the following 
letter has been received by AMERICAN ARTISAN, to- 
gether with copy of a letter addressed by a customer 
of one of the Peoria Sheet Metal Contractors to this 
concern which is a member of the Peoria Local Asso- 
ciation: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

I am enclosing herewith copy of a letter that was 
sent to one of our local association members, to show 
that we have same trouble to contend with that others 
have, and request that you publish this. I have 


omitted the names, but if necessary can produce the | 


original letter. . 
Yours truly, 
GEORGE HarMs. 

Peoria, Illinois, August 1, 1916. 

The letter referred to by President Harms follows 
herewith: 

Mr. SHEET METAL: 

Relative to the invoice March 1, $7.05 covering ma- 
terial and labor on one 4” pipe, elbow, etc., beg to 
advise that I should have taken this matter up with 
you sooner, but have been very busy and could not find 
the time to call and see you. However, I want to state 
that I did not refer the charge to any other dealer in 
Peoria, as I think they all are charging the maximum 
in every case that will stand it, and this is the reason 
I thought it so in this case. I fully realize that raw ma- 
terial has advanced, and after receiving your letter, I 
found that I could purchase the same material as you 
furnished delivered at Peoria for $3.19, your charge 
being $4.95; I could have had a man from our plant 
do the work for less than your charge of $2.10; then, 
too, the workman did considerable more work than 
was necessary, having cut out and thrown away some 
pipe that was as good as the new pipe, and for your 
information, I want to state that another firm here in 
Peoria did the same thing for my neighbor next door, 
only worse; did about ‘three times as much work as 
was necessary, and charged the maximum. 

Mr. Sheet Metal, I regret this very much, as [ felt 
from the work you did for me some time ago, that | 
could have you do what repairing we needed without 
making an itemized list showing what was to be done, 
but it will have to be different hereafter, and if all the 
dealers are going to take the position of charging the 
maximum on account of the war, then I expect to do 
considerable of the repairing myself, and what I can- 
not do, I will either have our factory mechanics do, 
or get it done out of town, and J hear a number of 
property owners talking the same way, only stronger. 
We expect to have our heating system changed from 
hot air to hot water, but it looks very much like hav- 
ing out of town firms bid on it, and as much as I am 
doing and have been doing for Peoria for the past 
seventeen years, I regret to be compelled to go out 
of Peoria for anything. 
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I will pay the bill as presented, but I wanted you to 
know just how I felt about it, and await your reply. 
CONSUMER. 
Peoria, Illinois, July 22, 1916. 





SHEET=METAL SHEAR PATENTED. 


William W. Irwin, Canton, Ohio, has been granted 
United States patent rights, under number 1,193,020, 
for a sheet-metal shear described as follows: A ma- 
chine of the character described, comprising two par- 
allel frames, a crank shaft journaled in each of said 























frames, a shear blade being mounted for vertical re- 
ciprocation in each of said frames, pitman rods con- 
necting said shear blades to said crank shafts, said 
shear blades being parallel and means for operating 
said crank shafts in unison. 





TIN AND TERNE PLATES MADE FROM 
COPPER BEARING BASE SHEETS. 


In the production of their tin plate and terne plates 
the Milwaukee Corrugating Company use copper bear- 
ing base sheets, which combined with the even, liberal 
coating, is claimed to make for exceptional durability. 
Regarding the terne plates, for example, the manu- 
facturers state that they will withstand the severest 
weather conditions and make good in every instance. 
They are further said to be waterproof, and fire-re- 
sisting, which with their strong construction, assures 
of economy and lasting service. The coating of pure 
tin and new lead, say the manufacturers, mixed in the 
proper proportion, forms a covering which is rust re- 
sisting in high degree and although it costs more to 
coat the sheets this way, they affirm that it neverthe- 
less pays—both in repeat orders and in the enduring 
wear it gives the customer. Their stocks of the tin 
and terne plates are said to be complete and this con- 
dition, aided by Milcor Service, will, it is said, get 
the goods to the customer when he wants them. [or 
further information, address the Milwaukee Corru- 
gating Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN WANT AD_ BRINGS 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

Please discontinue our advertisement for tinsmith, 
as we have secured one through the advertisement in 
last week’s issue. 

STaupeR & Hoenn. 


Witt, Illinois, August 7, 1916. 


cca icsananatnine 

The Root-Johnson Ventilating Company; Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, has been incorporated with a capital 
of $10,000 to manufacture ventilators. Ralph C. Root, 
M. G. Root and William R. Root are the incorporators. 
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Vocational Training Movement Receives 


Another Big Boost 











The movement for organized Vocational Training 
as a regular, important feature of our public school 
system which was started by Daniel Stern, publisher 
and proprietor of AMERICAN ARTISAN, at a luncheon 
given by him July 8th, at the Auditorium Hotel, Chi- 
cago, received still further impetus at a meeting held 
Saturday, August fifth, also at the Auditorium 
Hotel, at which Fred de Coningh, President of the 
Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of Chicago and 
President of the Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association of Illinois, presided. 

Among the speakers at this meeting were: 


Charles W. Gindele, President of the Building Con- 
struction Employers’ Association of Chicago, 808 
Chamber of Commerce Building. 

E. M. Craig, Secretary of the Building Construc- 
tion Employers’ Association of Chicago. 

David M. Haines, Trustee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Sheet Metal Contractors, 1929 West Lake 
Street, Chicago. 

A. George Pedersen, Editor of AMERICAN 
ARTISAN. 


It will be noted that by the presence of and the 





George Harms, 
President, 
National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors. 


Professor Arthur I. Payne, of the Bradley Poly- 
technic Institute, Peoria, Illinois. . 

William M. Roberts, District Superintendent of 
Chicago Schools in charge of Vocational Education. 

Harry C. Knisely, Director of the Master Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association of Illinois, 1912 South 
Western Avenue, Chicago. 

Fred de Coningh, President of the Master Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association of Illinois, 930 West 
19th Street, Chicago. 

William Hines, Kansas City, Missouri, President of 
the International Union of Sheet Metal Workers. 

Max Loeb, of the Board of Education of Chicago. 

John D. Shoop, Superintendent of Schools, Chicago. 

Frank-L. Glynn, Secretary of the State Board of 
Industrial Education, Madison, Wisconsin. 

George Harms, President of the National Associa- 
tion of Sheet Metal Contractors, Peoria, Illinois. 





Harry C. Knisely, 
Director, 
Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of Illinois. 


active interest shown by Messrs. Gindele and Craig 
the movement has taken on a wider scope, and as 
will be found from reading the report to follow, still 
wider fields are to be taken in, so that with the 
favorable prospects there is every reason to expect 
that not only will the State of Illinois have a real, 
comprehensive Vocational Education law passed at the 
next session of the legislature, but that the movement 
will gain recognition in the national legislature and 
that the Smith-Hughes Bill which has been introduced 
in Congress at Washington will be passed, thus giving 
Federal aid to the states which have or will have 
established suitable courses providing for Vocational 
Training in the public schools all over the country. 
Chairman Fred de Coningh introduced as the first 
speaker Professor Arthur F. Payne of the Bradley 
Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Illinois, who has been 
spending his “vacation” in Chicago training teachers 
of Vocational Training classes. 
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Professor Payne emphasized the point that Voca- 
tional or Industrial Education must not be confused 
with the Manual Training courses which are now a 
part of our school system in many cities. He ex- 
pressed his gratification over the fact that, as was 
demonstrated by this meeting, all classes were inter- 
ested: The employers, the employes, the teachers, 
the school management. 

In calling attention to the necessity for getting 
down to fundamentals, the speaker analyzed the dif- 
ferent systems of Industrial Training, classifying 
them under two heads: 

1. Training the boy for the trade or industry be- 
fore he enters it. 

2. Training the boy through the trade or industry 
while engaged in actual work in the shop. 

He also laid great stress on the fact that the so- 
called academic training of an industrial school should 
be directly related to the occupation in which the boy 
is engaged rather than have it of the same nature as 
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see the school system comprehensive enough to meet 
all the community needs. 

He also expressed himself as pleased with this re- 
sponse from the trade and industry regarding Educa- 
tional Development and stated that the schools as a 
whole could not be too closely related with vocational 
interests. He hoped there would be even a closer co- 
operation between the trades and schools so as to 
better interweave the two activities. 

Mr. Shoop’s opinion was that the first six years of 
schooling should be general, after which special at- 
tention should be given to find the aptitude of the 
child—help him to discover himself—whether already 
in employment or still in school. 

He concluded by stating that the time had arrived 
for doing something in a definite way rather than 
merely discussing the justification of specific Voca- 
tional Training. 

William the International 
Union of Sheet Metal Contractors, was then called 


Hines, President of 





David M. Haines, 
Trustee, 
National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors. 


already exists in the general public schools now estab- 
lished. 

The chairman then called upon Frank L. Glynn, 
Secretary of the Wisconsin Board of Industrial Edu- 
cation, who analyzed the existing system of educa- 
tion in a general way showing that educational oppor- 
tunity should be extended so as to provide for the 
large number of children who are leaving the public 
schools annually as they become fourteen years of 
age. 

Mr. Glynn pointed out that the present system is 
one-sided and that the industries and the people en- 
gaged in them are suffering as a result of it. 

He further stated that we should go ahead and do 
something, rather than merely discuss the machinery 
for doing it without any approach toward its estab- 
lishment. 

John D. Shoop, Superintendent of Chicago Schools, 
discussed the question, stating that he would like to 





William M. Roberts, 
District Superintendent of Chicago Schools, 
In Charge of Vocational Education Department. 


on and stated that so far as his organization was con- 
cerned, it had always stood for thorough Industrial 
Training and was in favor of its establishment. 

He pointed out how the sheet metal workers’ unions 
throughout the United States and Canada had already 
done so much to improve their workmen and that 
they would be in favor of such instruction as would 
point toward a more intelligent workman and more 
efficient mechanic. 

At the request of the chairman, Charles W. Gindele, 
President of the Chicago Building Construction Itm- 
ployers’ Association, stated that his Association had 
long been working toward this end and had already 
done much within itself to promote the cause and 
provide proper training for employes. 


Mr. Gindele stated that perhaps there was no line 


of business that needed the efficient employe more 
He felt that the movement 


than the building trades. 
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was on the right road and that the time had arrived 
when something definite should be done. 

In conclusion, he said: ‘The more you can educate 
the mechanic, the more efficient he will be, and as a 
result a great deal of trouble will be eliminated.” 

Max Loeb, of the Board of Education of Chicago, 
responded by saying that he felt the Board of Educa- 
tion would be very glad to cooperate with employers 
and labor in providing the school training required to 
meet this great need. 

He proposed that the present committee be en- 
larged to comprise representatives of all interests, so 
that some common plan of operation could be agreed 
upon and presented in the form of a bill at the next 
meeting of the Illinois Legislature at Springfield. 

He stated that in his opinion the Continuation 
School for those already employed would be the first 
step, and he suggested that this begin with four hours 
a week of compulsory attendance during the day time 
and should also provide for the training of illiterates 





Arthur F. Payne, 
Professor of Manual Training, 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute. 


for the good of the future citizenship of the city and 
state. 

Mr. Loeb impressed those present with his willing- 
ness to assist and cooperate in every way. 

“But the first thing needed,” said Mr. Loeb, “is a 
common understanding based on the general proposi- 
tion of providing equal educational opportunity for 
all our people and not to discuss merely the machinery 
without any accomplishment.” 

He concluded by again suggesting that the Com- 
mittee enlarge its scope and take in representatives 
of all organizations interested in and working toward 
the common end. 

William M. Roberts, District Superintendent of 
Chicago Schools, in Charge of the Vocational Edu- 
cation Department, then described briefly the efforts 
that are at present being made by the Chicago School 
System to meet the situation. He told of instruction 
that is already being given in a small way to those who 
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volunteer to attend. He stated, however, that ‘as a 
general city proposition the accomplishment is very 
small considering the great opportunity there is for 
rendering service along this line. 

He mentioned the different types of schools pos- 
sible and concluded by stating that what Chicago 
needs is a comprehensive plan, rather than adopting 
only a single phase of the work. 

George Harms, President of the National Associa- 
tion of Sheet Metal Contractors, stated that as Presi- 
dent of the National Association he was very greatly 
interested in the development df the movement and 
that while interested in the Chicago situation he also 
was regarding it from a state and national point of 
view. | 

He hoped that something would be done during the 
coming legislature and that a year from now would 
see something definite accomplished. 

“There is nothing that this country as a whole needs 
so much as this type of training. Our system of spe- 
cialization is developing to such a degree that our 
efficiency is rapidly becoming impaired.” 

The chairman, Mr. de Coningh, made numerous 
suggestions of a very helpful nature, all the time im- 
pressing those present with the seriousness of the 
movement and its great importance to our future in- 
dustries and citizenship. 

“As the acorn is to the oak tree, so is the boy to 
the man, and we must take care of him instead of 
casting him adrift with no assistance whatever. See 
that the boy finds the vocation for which he is fitted 
and then give him every possible opportunity for 
training which will point toward his advancement in 
it,’ said Mr. de Coningh, adding further that in his 
judgment the movement should become allied with 
larger interests than the sheet metal trade only and 
suggested that Mr. Gindele, President of the Building 
Construction Employers’ Association, take charge of 
it in the name of that organization, including the 
present Committee for assistance and cooperation. 

Mr. Gindele suggested that it would be best for him 
to take the matter up with the Joint Conference 
Board of the Building Construction Employers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Building Trades Council, as he felt 
that the laboring man should and would be equally 
interested and active in connection with a movement 
of such great significance and importance. 

It'was moved by Max Loeb and seconded by Frank 
L. Glynn, that Mr. Gindele be authorized to take the 
matter up with the Joint Conference Board and call 
another meeting in the near future. 


~— 


NEW COMPANY DESIRES CATALOGS OF 
SUPPLIES FOR SHEET METAL AND WARM 
AIR HEATING WORK. 








A. Scholz and P. Fleming have started in business 
in Derby, Connecticut, as the Derby Coppersmithing & 
Sheet Metal Contracting Company. The new concern 
will do coppersmithing work, install heating plants 
and do all kinds of sheet metal work. They invite 
manufacturers and dealers in goods in these lines to 
furnish them catalogs and quotations. The Company 
is also desirous of securing a low-price welding out- 
fit. 
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FIREPOT IN WHICH SOLDERING IRON IS 
HEATED BY TWO HOT BLASTS. 





As evidenced by its name, the chief feature of the 
Double Blast Firepot, shown in the accompanying 
illustration, is the two hot blasts 
that are forced from the outside 
to the center, so that it is claimed 
the soldering iron left in the fire 
receives the combined 
heat of both flames, thus 
being quickly heated 
with but little consump- 
tion of fuel. This con- 
struction, the manufac- 
turers state, wastes no 
heat, as both flames are 
fully concentrated upon 
the iron in the center, 
and permits of a 
noiseless, odorless, 
smokeless and_ eco- 
nomical operation. 

ee In addition to this 
advantage, the Double Blast Firepot is described as 
embodying a powerful generator that always produces 
a strong, blue flame; a large brass pump, which the 
manufacturers claim cannot get out of order; a sheet 
iron base that is said to resist the action of gasolene or 
acids; and a galvanized steel tank with both top and 
bottom double-seamed on. Circulars giving full de- 
tails can be secured from the Double Blast Manufac- 
turing Company, North Chicago, Illinois. 
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SECURES PATENT ON REVERSIBLE WINDOW. 
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Harrison D. Wilson, Chicago, Illinois, has been 
granted United States patent rights, under number 
1,193,101, on a reversible window de- 
scribed as follows: In a device of the 
class described, the combination with 
a window frame, and a sash mounted 
therein and having pivotal and sliding 
engagement therewith, of toggle levers 
pivotally and slidably connected to the 
window frame out of alinement with 
the sliding connection of said sash 
therewith and pivoted at a common 
pivot point on said sash, said levers 
acting to project the sash outwardly 
and permitting complete inversion of 
the sash and supporting the sash in all adjustments. 
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WANTS ADDRESS OF MANUFACTURER OF 
SQUARE PUMP HEAD. 

















To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

Will you please inform me who manufactures a 
square reservoir or pump head that couples on the 
end of two inch pump tubing for chain pump, instead 
of the old fashioned way of soldering on? 

Yours truly, 
T. H. B. Garner. 

Spickard, Missouri, August 8, 1916. 
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STOVE PIPE FOLDER THAT MAKES 
STRAIGHT AND UNIFORM EDGES. 


The Niagara Adjustable Stove Pipe Folder, shown 
in the accompanying illustration, is said to have suc- 
cessfully overcome the 
difficulty in folding 
stove pipe so that the 
edges will be straight 
and uniform. Owing 
to variations in the 
structure of the ma- 
terial, which is fre- 
quently hard in some 
Niagara Adjustable Spots and soft in 
Stove Pipe Folder. others, it becomes quite 
a task to fold the edges exactly uniform, 
but this is said to be satisfactorily accomplished in 
every instance, irrespective of the varying hardness 
of the metal, with the Niagara Adjustable Folder be- 
cause of its strong, efficient construction. This ma- 
chine is said to make locks of uniform width the 
entire length of the pipe and has an adjustable gauge 
for locks from three-sixteenths to three-eighths inches 
wide. According to the manufacturers, edges can be 
turned on sheets longer than the folder, and another 
feature is the steel rod which is inserted to protect and 
prevent wear on the edge of the lower bar. Those 
desiring further information about this and other 
tools for sheet metal shops should write for Catalog 
505A to the Niagara Machine and Tool Works, Buf- 
falo, New York. 
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PATENTS SHEET METAL EXPANSIBLE ELBOW 





Under number 1,193,065, David A. Ritchie, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, has secured United States pat- 
¢. ent rights on a sheet 

metal expansible elbow 
described herewith: A 
sheet metal pipe elbow 
composed of two mem- 





1,193,065. 
bers consisting of normally flat blanks of substantially 
the same width and having parallel straight sides, said 
members being curved longitudinally and transversely 
and provided with longitudinally extended corruga- 
tions and with flanges of substantially equal length on 
opposite sides of each member, the co-operating side 
flanges of said members being interlocked and form- 
ing seams at the sides of the longitudinally corrugated 
elbow so as to leave the outer and inner longitudinally 
corrugated surfaces of said elbow smooth and seam- 
less. 
spiaaeaesinill inital 
AMERICAN ARTISAN PROVES HELPFUL TO 
SHEET METAL CONTRACTOR. 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

I find AMERICAN ArTISAN AND Harpware RECORD 
a great help to me in many ways. 
Yours truly, 

FRANK WAVIDSON. 


Altus, Oklahoma, August 3, 1916. 
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ELBOW EDGING ROLLS FOR TIN OR IRON 
ELBOWS. 


After having tried repeatedly for years to perfect 
such a device, the manufacturer of the Wagner Elbow 
Edging Rolls, shown in the 
accompanying illustration, 
states that he has completed 
these rolls so that they will 
operate quickly and make a 
finished inside or outside edge 
on tin elbows in one turn, As 
may be noted, the bottom roll 
has two grooves so that the 
machine can be used either 
for tin or iron elbows, the 
narrow groove being for tin 
and the wider one for iron. 
According to the manufactur- 
er, these rolls fit small turning machines and are 
among the simplest and most rapid working of their 
class, no false or curved gauge being required and no 
special experience being needed for their operation. 
They are further said to leave the elbow sections com- 
paratively true. To acquaint those in need of such 
rolls with their merits, samples of the work they do 
will be sent upon request. Those desiring these sam- 
ples and further particulars of the Wagner Elbow 
C. DeWitt Wagner, 





Wagner Elbow Edging 
Rolls. 


Edging Rolls should address 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
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NEW WAGE SCALE SIGNED BY WESTERN 
BAR IRON ASSOCIATION. 


Wage scales for the year ending June 30, 1917, 
signed a few days ago at Detroit by the Western 
Bar Iron Association and the Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, show no 
change up to and including the 1.25 cents bar iron 
card, an increase of 10 cents a ton for boiling being 
allowed for each 0.05 cent advance in the average 
sales price of bar iron, as was the case during the 
years 1914-15 and 1915-16. The base will remain at 
$5.50 a ton for boiling, on a 1 cent card. 

On a 1.30 cents bar iron card, puddlers will receive 
$6.50 instead of $6.20 a ton for boiling, and an in- 
crease in wages of 20 cents a ton will be granted for 
each 0.05 cent advance in the average sales price of 
bar iron up to and including the 1.75 cents card, after 
which puddlers will receive an increase of 25 cents 
a ton for boiling for each 0.05 cent advance in the 
sales average price of bar iron. Cards affecting other 
departments of bar iron mills controlled by the Amal- 
gamated Association provide similar increase in wages. 
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UNITED STATES SPELTER PRODUCTION FOR 
FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1916. 


According to the United States Geological Survey 
of the Department of the Interior, the production of 
spelter from domestic ores during the first six months 
of 1916 amounted to 267,449 tons. Production from 
foreign ores was 48,756 tons. The total consumption 
during that time was about 228,700 tons. 








RECORD August 12, 1916. 
NEW TIN PLATE MILLS PLACED IN 
OPERATION. 


The Pittsburgh Sheet & Tin Plate Company now 
controls the tin plate mill at Marietta, Ohio, which has 
been idle for a number of years. The company re- 
cently has offered 300,000 base boxes of tin plate for 
sale. 

The McKeesport Tin Plate Company is putting into 
operation five additional mills at McKeesport, Penn- 
sylvania, and hopes to complete 15 more mills within 
the next 60 days.’ 

The Standard Tin Plate Company, Cannonsburg, 
Pennsylvania, is operating its new capacity, consisting 
of 10 additional mills. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Stencils. 
From Frank Davidson, Altus, Oklahoma. 

Kindly advise the names of firms who manufacture 
stencils. 

Ans.—C. H. Hanson Company, 178 North Clark 
Street, Chicago, Illinois; Southern Stamp Company, 
Little Rock, Arkansas; Meyer and Wenthe, 108 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Warm Air Heater Cement. 


From the Butzloff Hardware Store, Belle Plaine, lowa. 
Kindly advise who manufactures the Pecora cement. 


Ans.—The Pecora Paint Company, Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvania. 
Doylair Warm Air Heater Repairs. 
From H. L. McNamara Estate, Janesville, Wisconsin. 

Kindly advise where we can secure repairs for the 
Doylair warm air heater. 

Ans.—The Northwestern Stove Repair Company, 
654 West 12th Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Dealers and Manufacturers of Stove Repairs. 
From Joseph Harmon, Duluth, Minnesota. 

Please advise names of dealers and manufacturers 
of stove repairs in the West. 

Ans.—Northwestern Stove Repair Company, 654 
West 12th Street, Chicago, Illinois; A. G. Brauer 
Supply Company, St. Louis, Missouri; Central Stove 
and Furnace Repair Company, 1801 Diversey Park- 
way, Chicago, Illinois. 

Well Digging and Boring Outfits. 
From Tupper Brothers, Sheboygan Falls, Wisconsin. 
Kindly publish the names and addresses of manu- 


facturers of well digging and boring outfits. 

Ans.—Armstrong Manufacturing Company, Water- 
loo, Iowa; American Well Works, Aurora, Illinois, 
and St. Louis Well Machine and Tool Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 





ITEMS. 





The Monroe Sheet Metal Roofing Company, De- 
troit, Michigan, has been incorporated with an author- 
ized capital of $3,000, all of which has been sub- 
scribed, $1,000 paid in in cash and $2,000 paid in in 
property. 

The Ireland and Mathews Sheet Metal Company, 
51 Iron Street, Detroit, Michigan, of which George 
H. Barbour is president, will build a plant, consisting 
of a four story main building, 60x600 feet; a press 
room of one story, 90x200 feet; and a foundry of two 
stories, 60x120 feet. 
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1,193,348. 

















1,192,828. Metal Frame Screen. Sebastian Abkel, Nor- 
wood, Ohio. Filed Jan. 26, 1916. Serial No. 74,236. (CI. 
156—14. ) 

1,192,846. Nutcracker. Charles T. Boyer, Indianapolis, 
‘Ind. Filed Feb. 18, 1915. Serial No. 9,039. (Cl. 146—3.) 

1,192,849. Bench Plane. John F. Bridges, Alameda, 
Cal. Filed June 15, 1914. Serial No. 845,206. (Cl. 145—5.) 

1,192,860. Coupling for Gas Hose. John J. Carey, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Filed March 27, 1916. Serial No. 86,849. 
(Cl. 137—30.) 

1,192,863. Electric Gas Lighter. William G. Chapman, 
Huntington, W. Va., assignor of one-half to Thomas J. 
Feugate, Huntington, W. Va. Filed April 8, 1916. Serial 
No. 89,880. (Cl. 175—91.) 

1,192,865. Grinder. Walter W. Cheney, Manlius, N. Y., 
assignor to S. Cheney & Son, Manlius, N. Y., a Corporation 
of New York. Filed Nov. 1, 1915. Serial No. 59,040. (CI. 
51—8.) 

1,192,871. Razor Sharpener. Howard A. David and 
William J. Andersen, East Moline, Ill. Filed Feb. 6, 1914. 
Serial No. 816,961. (Cl. 51—16.) 

1,192,877. Scraper. John R. Ehlinger, St. Paul, Minn. 
Filed April 15, 1916. Serial No. 91,335. (Cl. 145—47.) 

1,192,910. Utensil Scraper. Isabelle Lawrence, Kansas 
City, Kans. Filed June 7, 1915. Serial No. 32,735. (CL. 
65—12.) 

1,192,921. Saw-Set Machine and the Like. George W. 
Miller, Pittsburgh, Pa. Filed Feb. 17, 1915. Serial No. 8,859. 
(Cl. 76—62.) 

1,192,925. Saw Gage. Elmer E. Mohney, Fresno, Cal. 
Filed Jan. 17, 1916. Serial No. 72,587. (Cl. 76—46.) 

1,192,931. Stove Board. Harry W. Pfeil, Chicago, III. 
Filed Nov. 29, 1915. Serial No. 63,938. (CI. 126—278.) 

1,192,937. Tire Repair Tool. Lloyd V. Rood, Marietta, 
Ohio. Filed Jan. 20, 1916. Serial No. 73,201. (Cl. 152—27.) 
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1,192,952. Padlock. Bowie Taylor, Warwick, Okla. 
Filed March 18, 1916. Serial No. 85,141. (Cl. 70—105.) 

1,192,970. Lawn Mower. Fred Yank, Seattle, Wash. 
Filed Oct. 11, 1912. Serial No. 725,224. (Cl. 56—19.) 

1,192,989. Detachable Hinge. Walter C. Clifford, San 
Francisco, Cal. Filed Jan. 19, 1916. Serial No. 72,938. (CI. 
16—107.) 

1,193,031. Portable Flash Lamp. Harry FE. Leininger, 
Chicago, Ill. Filed July 8, 1914. Serial No. 849,626. (CL. 
240—8.5.) 

1,193,051. Caster Device for Stove Legs. Charles G. 
Overmeyer, Hartford City, Ind. Filed Oct. 27, 1915. Serial 
No. 58,240. (Cl. 16—165.) 

1,193,077. Fish Bait or Lure. John Ray Schoonmaker, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. Filed No. 15, 1915. Serial No. 61,539. 
(Cl. 43—30.) 

1,193,149. Miter Box. Spencer S. Huls, Oakhill, Kans. 
Filed Oct. 28, 1914. Serial No. 869,084. (CI. 143—89.) 

1,193,155. Sheet Metal Box. Gottlieb Klenk, Defiance, 
Ohio, assignor to The Defiance Pressed Steel Co., Defiance, 
Ohio, a Corporation of Ohio. Original application filed April 
10, 1911. Serial No. 620,068. Divided and this application 
filed Jan. 24, 1913. Serial No. 743,972. (Cl. 220—111.) 

1,193,348. Washing Machine. William W. Bays, Char- 
lotte, N. C. Filed April 6, 1916. Serial No. 89,488. (CL. 
§8—5, ) 

1,193,353. Cooking Utensil. Mary Cornelia Brown, 
Fargo, N. D. Filed Sept. 8, 1915. Serial No. 49,498. 

1,193,369. Lid Lifter. Charles E. Dolan, Newark, N. J. 
Filed Aug. 20, 1915. Serial No. 46,533. 

1,193,386. Door Stop. Alvin E. Hill, Lawrenceville, II. 
Filed Feb. 27, 1915. Serial No. 10,984. 

1,193,399. Stove Mat. Nettie M. Ladd, Leesburg, Ohio. 
Filed April 12, 1916. Serial No. 90,695. 

1,193,412. Lock Structure. Frank G. Nelson, New York, 
N. Y. Filed Feb. 4, 1914. Serial No. 816,527. 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








PRICES ON STEEL PRODUCTS HIGHER AND 
FIRM AND MOST NON-FERROUS METALS 
SHOW IMPROVEMENT. 


The entire metal market, with the exception of 
spelter, has been featured during the week either by 
price advances or by marked firmness, even though 
in some instances few purchases or sales were made. 

On the whole, it may be said that prices on finished 
and semi-finished steel with the exception of sheets 
are $2.00 higher than the quotations which have been 
ruling for the past month or six weeks. This applies 
to wire products, plates, shapes and bars, and the 
advance on the last named product is particularly sig- 
nificant in view of the many rumors which have been 
going around about the break in prices which was to 
have occurred when the farm implement manufactur- 
ers placed their orders. It will be remembered that 
about four weeks ago AMERICAN ARTISAN mentioned 
this rumor but also published the statement of the 
steel bar mills that no price below 2.50 cents, Pitts- 
burgh, had been made by the mills on any order 
given by the farm implement manufacturers. 

It is reported that fifteen million pounds of copper 
have been sold for export during the fourth quarter 
of 1916 and this naturally has had an effect of stiffen- 
ing the copper market. 

As noted in the foregoing, spelter is again weaken- 
ing but.it is not expected that quotations on this 
metal will go very much lower. In fact it is reason- 
able to suppose that they will remain somewhere be- 
tween 9 and 10 cents for some time. 

Commenting on the condition of trade and the busi- 
ness of the banks, Dun’s Review says: 

“Exceptionally gratifying reports regarding trade, 
industry, and transportation are somewhat modified 
by less favorable news from the agricultural regions. 
Yet the reduced crop estimates, while accentuating 
the tendency toward wholesome conservatism, have 
not raised doubts as to the maintenance of the for- 
ward movement in business. In spite of various draw- 
backs and uncertainties, confidence in sustained eco- 
nomic progress is undiminished, the large increase in 
new enterprises testifying to strong faith in the fu- 





ture. 

“That business movements and volumes through- 
out the country continue remarkably well sustained 
for the period is plainly indicated by current statistics 
of bank exchanges. The total at leading cities in the 
United States this week amounted to $4,167 040,039, 
according to reports received by Dun’s Review, against 
$3,085,748,440 in the same period last year, a gain 
of 35 percent.” 


STEEL. 
An advance of $2.00 per ton on steel bars by the 
leading interest and the independent mills indicates 


that the market is very strong. Most likely this is due 
to the heavy export business, but the advance may 
also have been made at least partly because of 
psychological reasons inasmuch as some domestic 
consumers appeared reluctant to cover their require- 
ments for the first half of 1917 at the former ruling 
prices. In the Pittsburgh market, steel bars are 
quoted regularly at 2.60 cents for delivery at con- 
venience of mills. Structural shapes in the Chicago 
market are quoted by the independent mills as well 
as by the leading interest at 2.70 cents, Chicago mill. 
During the week, it is said a larger number of orders 
were placed than for many weeks past but the indi- 
vidual tonnages were rather small. In Pittsburgh the 
minimum price of structural shapes is 2.60 cents. It 
is generally believed that the advance in price will 
tend to stimulate activity among the buyers. Steel 
plates in the Chicago market are now quoted at 3.19 
cents, Chicago mill. The demand for plates con- 
tinues unusually strong. In Pittsburgh the minimum 
price on steel plates is 3 cents and this quotation is 
good only on deliveries at convenience of mills. For 
prompt delivery, one mill in this district is reported. 
to have obtained as high as 4 cents. 


COPPER. 

It is reported that sales of 15,000,000 pounds of 
copper have been made for export during the fourth 
quarter of 1916, and that the average price has been 
about 26% cents for Electrolytic. Generally speak- 
ing, it may be said that the copper market shows a 
decided tendency toward firmness, due to the fact that 
producers are expecting to close with foreign con- 
sumers for large tonnages. Electrolytic is quoted at 
2634 to 27 cents for prompt and August delivery with 
September and October at 26% to 2634 cents. Prime 
Lake quotations are 26 to 261% cents for prompt and 
August delivery and 251% to 2534 cents for Septem- 
ber and October. Ordinary casting grades of copper 
are quoted at 24 to 24% cents for prompt delivery and 
24 to 24% cents for August and September shipment. 
The total exports of copper as reported by the New 
York custom house up to and including August 7th, 
amounted to 5,966 tons with a total since January 
Ist, 1916, of 206,641 tons. Warehouse prices on sheet 
copper remain the same as quoted by AMERICAN 
ARTISAN on August 5th, 35% cents, base price. 

TIN. 

While the tin market has been rather quiet, the 
prices have remained fairly firm, fluctuations one way 
or the other being unimportant. Spot tin is quoted at 
37% cents New York, while steamer prices approxi- 
mately are 3756 cents for August; 37%4 cents for 
September and 37% cents for October. Chicago 
warehouse prices remain the same, the quotations. 
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being 42% cents for pig tin and 43% cents for bar 
tin. 


LEAD. 

The reduction in price which was announced by the 
leading interest amounting to % cent per pound has 
brought about a better demand by domestic consum- 
ers and some inquiries are also being reported for 
fairly large quantities for export. The leading in- 
terest’s quotations remain at 6 cents, New York City, 
while the outside market is quoted at 5.90 to 6 cents, 
New York, with 5.75 to 5.85 cents, St. Louis. 


SOLDER. 

Chicago warehouse prices on solder remain the 
same as quoted by AMERICAN ARTISAN in the August 
5th issue, the quotations being: XXX Guaranteed, 
Yy& WY, 24% cents; Commercial % & Yi, 22% cents; 
Number 1 Plumbers’ 20% cents. 


WIRE PRODUCTS ADVANCE $2.00 PER TON. 

As predicted by AMERICAN ARTISAN, prices on 
practically all wire products have been advanced $2.00 
per ton, making the Chicago quotations as follows: 
Wire nails, 2.79 cents; plain fence wire, 2.74 cents; 
painted barbed wire, 2.94 cents and galvanized barbed 
wire, 3.64 cents, f. o. b. mills in the Chicago district, 
all in carload lots to wholesalers. The usual dif- 
ferential on less than carload lots of 15 cents per 
hundred pounds is still in force. There has been no 
change made in the differential on galvanized wire, 
the leading interest maintaining the 70 cent differential 
which was adopted a year ago. Cement coated nails 
and cut nails have also been advanced $2.00 per ton 
to correspond with the higher price on wire nails. 


TIN PLATE. 

The most important question in the tin plate market 
at the present time is the matter of the length of the 
contract which the can makers will be able to make 
for the 1917 season. The leading manufacturers of 
tin plate at their recent meeting expressed themselves 
as favoring a six months’ contract instead of the 
previous twelve months’ contracts which have been 
the rule up to this year. While the nominal price is 
$6.00 per base box, there are mills that are getting 
as high as $7.00 in cases where it is possible for them 
to make fairly prompt delivery. 


SHEETS. 

The fact that bars and steel sheets are costing the 
mills more since July 1st has made prices on steel 
sheets quite a bit firmer. While the official quotation 
on 28 gauge black sheets is 2.99 cents, Chicago mill, 
some makers are asking and obtaining 3.09 cents and 
10 gauge blue annealed sheets run from 3.09 to 3.19 
cents, Chicago mill. Galvanized sheets are not quite 
so firm but this is due to the weak spelter market. 
Quotations on 28 gauge galvanized sheets range from 


. 4.20 to 4.40 cents, Chicago mill. Warehouse prices 


remain the same, the base quotations for 28 gauge 
galvanized sheets being $5.10 per hundred pounds. 
Smooth sheet steel has been advanced 35 cents per 
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hundred pounds by the warehouses; the quotation for 
Woods Smooth 28 gauge is $4.25. 
OLD METALS. 

There has not been any marked demand for iron and 
steel scrap and old metals in Chicago during the week 
but conditions are such that dealers believe that before 
the end of the year there will be a fairly heavy demand 
and that higher prices will obtain. Wholesale dealers 
report quotations as follows: Old steel axles, $22.50 
to $23.00; old iron axles, $22.00 to $22.50; steel 
springs, $14.00 to $15.00; Number 1 wrought iron, 
$14.75 to $15.00; Number 1 cast iron, $11.50 for net 
tons. Prices for non-ferrous metals are as follows 
per pound: Light copper, 16% cents; light brass, 10 
cents; lead, 5 cents; zinc scrap, 6% cents; aluminum, 
35 cents. 


SPELTER. 

Although there has been a fair amount of business 
done in the spelter market, prices receded steadily and 
Prime Western bars are now quoted at 8% cents 
for prompt delivery at St. Louis, August at 8% cents 
and September at 8 cents. New York prices are 8% 
cents for prompt and August delivery with Septem- 
ber at 8% cents. The warehouses in Chicago have 
reduced their quotations on spelter in slabs to 9% 
cents. Sheet zinc remains at $21.00 in cask lots and 
$21.50 to $22.00 in less than cask lots. 

PIG IRON. 

The pig iron market is likely to furnish considerable 
excitement during the next three months. One of the 
reasons for this statement is found in the fact that 
there is a heavy demand for steel-making iron for ex- 
port and this demand has made itself felt not only in 
the Eastern and Southern markets but also in the Chi- 
cago district. Another feature is that some of the 
furnaces have been operated so heavily that it will be 
necessary to blow them out for relining within a 
short time and this will naturally reduce the output. 
This, in addition to the fact that most of the Eastern 
furnaces are already well sold up for the entire re- 
mainder of 1916, is likely to limit the quantity of iron 
available for domestic consumption. In the Chicago 
district there has been a number of inquiries and some 
sales. None of them, however, have been for large 
quantities, but prices remain steady at $19.00 for 
Northern Number 2 Foundry and $19.50 for Malle- 
able, Chicago furnace. In the Pittsburgh district, 
there has been more activity in the market for basic 
and Bessemer iron and it is believed that basic pig 
iron for the first quarter of 1917 will bring $18.25, 
Valley. On Northern Number 2 Foundry, a sale has 
been reported at $18.50, Valley, but more than one 
furnace is asking $19.0@, Valley, for delivery in 1917. 
The Birmingham pig iron market may be character- 
ized as exceedingly dull. What few transactions there 
were have only been for small quantities. The present 
price of $15.00 per ton for Southern Number 2 
Foundry is being maintained fairly well. In fact, one 
of the largest interests in this district is asking $15.00 
for prompt shipment and $15.50 for the rest of the 
year. 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 


RECORD 


August 12, 1916. 


is the only 


publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly. 





METALS. 





PIG IRON. 


Northern Fdy., No. 1.. ety 50 
Northern Fdy., No. 2 ' .. 18 00 





Northern Fdy., No snsvone ae OO 
Southern Fdy., No. 1........-- 18 50 
Southern Fdy., No. 2........+++ 18 0C 
Southern Fdy., No. 3.........+ 17 75 
Lake Sup. Charcoal........... 20 75 
DERE. bbc vcvevcsccbcsesos 18 25 


FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT 


National (White) brands (in | ess 


, than 100 th. lots), per Ib......,.11le 


Sheet. ‘ 
Full coils........ per 100 lbs. $8 25 
Cut CONS. .o.00060 per 100lbs. 8 50 
ALUMINUM 
Carload lots. 
No. 1 Pure Ingot.. - per lb. $0 4 
BONO. anisseens oecece 
TIN. 


of Se eee -per lb $0 et 
| eee Se ear 433 








TIN PLATES. 
a HARDWARE. 
er Box 
IC | EP eee ioc ae 
Ix Piccsesaseseuctee 9 70 ADZES. 
inte soe TEEETTTILTTTT Tt 7 3 Carpenters’. 
BLU. wc cccccsseessees y) 
ee & ST BRR eeeea 12 45 | PlUMbB..+++++++eeeeeeeeee+ 035% 
IC BREE Se Se 17 50 Coopers’. 
IX rr errr 19 8) Barton’s.. Lhbewtbbbseneea cnn 
IxXxX _, ee 21 5) White’s.. VOPR Ace sun ona tn 
et eRe ee 23 29 Rolieed. 
RD POREG ss cecccbornveced 24 9) ae et a 
AMMUNITION. 
COKE PLATES. Caps, Percussion—per 1,000. 
Cokes, 180 eer 20x28 tt 60 & Race Waterproof, Pee: 50 
Cokes, 200 Ibs... 2... 20x28 12 80 _Tathy! gee vaegeegintione ete 45 
Cokes, 216 Ibs....... ceneres 13 “hs Mamet EE ERG LL eens 75 
Cckes, 270 Ibs....... IX 20x23 149 Shells, Loaded— 
. Loaded with Black Powder. . 20&5% 
BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. — with — wee 
SS errr r 100 Ibs. $3 25 inedium grades........... 0&3% 
ME EB scosveseceee ed 100 Ibs. * 30| Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
_ Sy ee Se per 100 lbs. 3 35 high grade..........+... 40&3% 
We PPh susesecenn’ per 100 lbs. 3 45 Winchester: ‘ sans ‘ 
smokeless Repeater Grade... 30&3% 
ONE PASS COLD ROLLED BLACK| Smokeless Leader Grade... . .40&3% 
Gg 
No. 18-20........-- per 100 Ibs. $3 00 Black PN. bbb e0s0des 20&5% 
JS per 100 lbs. 3 OS/U. M. CG. 
| ee per 100 lbs. 3 10] Nitro Club.............0.- 30&3% 
GS Si cscenenscccct seo ron 3 451: Arrow... s<46+ sob ewisee oe 40&3% 
No. 28.,..+..+.+++--per 100 lbs. 3 20) New Club......... paceveus 208&5% 
GALVANIZED 
= ae Gun Wads—per 1,000. 
| ee er 100 Ibs. $4 35 
gs eth and icO lls. 4 50 | Winchester Gun Wads......... 8% 
VS) ee per 100lbs. 4 65 |Powde Each. 
NG eee per 100 lbs. 4 80 DuPont's Sporting, 4 outa +10 28 
ORs 5 ee rl00lbs. 4 95 s se -- s 
No. Raat per 100 Ibs. 5 10 : i kegs.... 2 85 
Rk ee per 100]bs. 5 50] DuPont's Canisters, 1- ‘b.. ee 46 
ave 2 
ie Smokeless drums... 26 10 
FOLISHED SHEET STEEL. a4 sa .-- . 13 20 
BM Dav saivswadde we per 100 lbs.$4 65 06 os 10-can drum 5 40 
Es Siew ict eok per 100lbs. 4 75 vs ee t-kegs... 3 45 
Ne a ae gee per 1001bs. 4 85 F - canisters 60 
lo eer per 100lbs. 4 95|L.&R. a Extra Sporting 
Bie edo wei nish S'S wid 0 25 
- L. & R. Grange, Extra Sporting 
SMOOTH SHEET STEEL... 1. . §-WOGBy. ccc .s- sen. 5 40 
Per 100 lbs. | L. & R. ‘Orange, Extra Sporting 
Wood's Smooth iS) ee $4 00 RE eee 2 85 
No. 22-24 ...... 4 O5]L. &R ‘Orange, Extra Sporting 
“6 si No. 25-26 .....- 410 1b, CRTMEOTS «. wo ss occsae 45 
” a LS a 415/~.&R. Orange, Extra Sporting 
= sed a Eee 4 25 4-Ilb. canisters ......... 26 
L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting 
4-lb. canisters......... 18 


PATENT PLANISHED SHEET, 
IRON. 
Patent Planished Sheet Iron, 
DEE oc ce eciaw us ibm here $9 11 


PATENT PLANISHED SHEET 


STEEL. 
Dickey Planished Sheet Steel...... 84c 
SOLDER. 
XXX Guaranteed 4&4..perlb. 24}c 
Commercial 4 & 4....... as 224c 
No. 1 Plumbers... ..... an 204c 
SPELTER. 
BREE Sch bind cede oa eeesbve we 9}c 
SHEET ZINC 
SERED GOS Gis pa sub eea'e wee e $21 00 


Less than Cask lots. .$21 50 to $22 00 


COPPER. 
Copper sheet, base....... sees. 354C 


wae ‘E. C."" and “‘Infallible”’ 
$ 

Henwdes ‘E. C.”’ and * ‘Infallible” 
1 


kegs . 0 
Hercules ‘ =< **and “Infallible’’ 

WRT Ne Rg oo ce oy cig 5% 6 75 
Hercules ‘ C.** and “‘Infallible’’ 

10 can drums 0 
Hercules ‘‘E.C.”’ and ‘‘Infallible” 


3 NA eee ae 45 
Ilercules B.C. and ‘‘Infallible’’ 
See 60 
Hercules W. A. .30Cal. Rifle, 
canisters. > en ae 
Hercules Lightning Rifle, 
eel cee aS ae 1 235 
ma oe Sharpshooter Rifle, 
“See 1 25 
Hercules Unique Rifle, canisters 1 £0 
Hercules Bullseye Revolver, 
Ss ee 1 00 
Shot. 
Drop shot, sizes smaller than 
B 25-tb. bags, per bag....... $2 70 
Drop shot, B and larger sizes, 
25-Ib. bags, - | RRNA 2 95 
Buck shot, 25 bags, per bag ; = 
Chilled shot, 25-Ib. bags, ‘* 
ANVILS. 
Trenton, 70 to 80 Ibs......94c per Ib 
Trenton, 81 te 150 Ibs......94¢ per lb 
ASBESTOS. 





Board and Paper......... $3 00 Cwt 





AUGERS. BEATERS. 
Boring Machine........0.seee00- 70%, Carpet. Per doz. 
EA SA Shun vasa eeeph ese 50 No. 13 Tinned Spring Wire...$ 0 90 
re 70% No. 11 Spring Wire coppered. 1 30 
INO. 10: PICHON: o.. 6 ocece oc 90 
Hollow. Egg. Per doz. 
Bonney’s—list $30.00...... 75 . Beet No. 50 Imp. Dover......... $075 
No. 102 ** tinned 90 
eS, oe err No. 150 ae eae ee 
0 +4 Heavy hotel tinned.. 2 10 
Post Hole. No. > ee = eg A 60 
Digweil, 8-inch....... er doz.12 50 No. 18 ™ a e 4 50 
Iwan’s Post Hole and Well... 40% 
Vaughan’s, 4 to 9-in...per doz. 8 00 
’ BELLOWS. 
Shid. PS Sos oaks ao dawadeas 65% 
Ford's, with or without screw. .50% | Hand. 
Snell’s 40-5% Bates ay scevees per doz. 7 50 
SS eee . 9 40 
AWLS. Moulders’. 
Brad. Be MAES cS Sa slev pies o “42)60 
No. 3 Handled....... per doz. $0 4 
No. 1050 Handled.. 
Shouldered, assorted 1 to 4, : BELLS. 
5 ote oe ésgenesies ss per gro. 3 60 Call. 
Patent asst'd, 1 to 4.. 60 3-inch Nickeled Rotary Bell, 
Bronzed base...... per doz. $5 00 
Harness. Cow. 
Se ee ed 95 Bigh Geade. cic ciscve ere 60 
PUN CoS Sob cua sc so 90 PMY ose Sosa se sches es 65&10% 
Door. Per doz 
Peg. New Departure Automatic... $6 50 
Shouldered.......... ee 1 50 yng 
OS Eee o 65 -in. ‘Old Copper Bell....... 4 00 
-in. Old Copper Bell, oe. 6 00 
3 -in. Nickeled Steel Rell. 4 50 
Scratch. 3}-in. Nickeled Steel Bell. 5 00 
No. 1 handled....... per doz. 7 00 
No. Is. socket han'ld. “ 125 Hand. 
Oo. OS ae so 1 95 Hand Belis, polished....... “2 
far = tal Laila Seite aaibleeres ne 
icke ees cious <s-0's be nae 
AXES. bhi apes! cai 
Boy's Handled. SE MSIE is. 555 sais eeinss 334% 
Ment, 4 vo" +. -per doz. $6 00 ' Miscellaneous. 
eg = ™ wi - . yee ‘ : ro Church and School, steel alloy... .50% 
Broad. Farm, Ibs... 40 50 75 100 
Plumbs, West, Pat. sion voa'e a EIS $190 240 355 475 
Sty IRR 5 % | 
= sco s (handled), BEVELS, TEE 
Ree a ie er doz.$!9 00 
Plumbs, Miners’ (handled) ** 9 00 a wh s, rosewood handle, wae” ' 
Peis pists one idole Seer ets 
Stanley’s iron handle............ Nets 
Single Bitted (handled). 
Warren Silver Steel.......... $10 50 BINDING, TH 
Warren Blue Finished........ 10 50 nema 
DN TERM. os «v.65 0016 65.9.0 De PEND. Foca cub ls dickek-caseass ous 70% 
Perfect Premier, Forest Clipper 8 50 , Brass... ............eeeeeeees 60&5% 
es ES cobs oe ccsebeaes 75% 
: . BITS. 
Single Bitted (without handles). Auger. 
Warren Silver Steel......... £9 00 Extra Double Spur.........70&10% 
Warren Blue Finished....... 8 00 Ford’s Car and Machine... .40&10% 
Rough Rider.............+++ 7 00 Gre S BHD oscccceescadceses 50% 
a Ce cere ree tt 50% 
oe — Book era auee eae 4 
ble Bitted (without handles) ark’s Expansive............. 6 
~ fo , a ie “8 site 44 ib Steer’s * Small list, $22 00. "25% 
7 7 apie pakoue per doz. 12 50] rf “ Large “ _ 00. -25% 
Flint Edge. nc tron 11 50 ROW NOU 6:0 5 sioc-o os os sa ltews 50% 
Perfect Premier...... “6 12 50 Ford’s Ship Auger patter 0 
The above prices on axes of 3 to 4 Ibs. Cares ese eeeeeeeereeeeeees 50% 
are the base prices. 
3h to 44 Ibs. advance 25e. if PPT ELE Cee ee 15% 
4 to5 Ss. advance . 
4} to 54 lbs. advance 75c. Countersink. 
No. 4 Wheeler’ a. — doz. $1 80 
No. 2 . “3 2 = 
ilhead.. “ 11 
BAGS, PAPER NAIL. Amigrican co head a 1 30 
Pounds..... 20 25 S Plat...... a 1 20 
Mahew’ eae rs 90 
Per 1,000. "99 0 3. $s 450 500 Coe ill és 1 40 
Dowell. 
BALANCES, SPRING. Russell Jennings........... 308&10% 
PORIIG S65 s civie <dipebeveasdnveu 20% Gimlet. 
Standard Double Cut.......... 
erman Pattern..... per, doz. $0 “6b 
BARS, CROW. [ES uch so Se bas Me 
. ‘ 00 DM css ashe one 
Pinch or Wedge Point, per cwt.. $4 SR RRS gir “ 15% 
Countersink......... wa 1 30 
BASKETS. peeks “ 
Clothes. J ees Sueme. sie : = 
tandard Square..... rg 
ot pe ee feae any ° = Amcrican Octagon... ‘ 1 75 
ae) PP hewwbn FIP, i 13 00 
; Screw Driver. 
Galvanized Iron. bu. 1 bu. 1$ bu rr 55 
No. 7 Common...... 
Per doz........$5 50 8 00 11 00 No. 1 Triumph...... <% 1 25 




















